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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


N Wednesday the House of Lords will receive the Parlia- 
O ment Bill and decide its fate. The Government have 
decided to assume, and as we think wisely, that the Lords’ 
amendments will not be insisted on, and that abstention on 
the part of the official Unionist peers will be sufficient to allow 
the Bill to pass by means of the votes of the Liberal peers and 
of those independent peers who, disregarding all party and 
minor considerations, are determined to let common- 
tense prevail, and to reject the sophistical plea that 
the constitutional situation created by the Parliament Bill 
will be improved by the addition of three hundred or four 
hundred peers. Further—and this, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, will probably prove to be one of the controlling 
factors in the situation of 1911 as it was in that of 1832—we 
believe that a considerable number of peers, in spite of 
their personal predilections, will feel that it is their 
duty to save the King from the intolerable position in 
which he must inevitably be placed if the Lords’ amendments 
are insisted on and the creation of peers is forced. To sum up, 
we cannot believe that in the end the peers will be so blinded 
by party passion, or let us say by party tactics, that they will 
fail to do what they did in 1832—that is, consider the position 
of the King. If that position is considered, there can be 
no forcing of a creation of peers. We agree, therefore, with 
the Times—which dealt with the situation on Friday in a lead- 
ing article which is a model of sense and clear sight—that the 
Bill will now pass without a creation. 





A point of very great importance must be noted in the 
determination of the Government to run tbe risk of their Bill 
being defeated in the Lords with all the inconveniences and 
delays which would then arise owing to the necessity of re- 
passing the Bill through the House of Commons; for a victory 
for the Halsburyite peers and the insistence on the Lords’ 
amendments would mean the death of the Bill and the need 
for the immediate holding of a new session. If, after the 
Government's determination to run this risk and leave matters 
to the commonsense of the House, a creation is forced, it must 
never be forgotten that it will not be a creation of just a few 
peers, nor even of 100 or 150, but a creation of peers suffi- 
cient under all conceivable circumstances to secure the Bill. Of 
this there is no possible shadow of a doubt, The Government 





argue, and from their point of view quite naturally, that in 
not making peers before sending the Bill back to the Lords, 
and in trusting to the commonsense of the peers, they have 
gone to the utmost limit of concession. If, in spite of this, 
the Bill is rejected, they consider that a small creation of 
peers would only have the effect of turning the Lansdowne 
abstainers into voters against the Bill. If abstention in order 
to prevent the creation of peers proves ineffectual, and the 
peers are created, the abstainers would be free to vote against 
the Bill. Therefore the Government can only make theni- 
selves absolutely safe by creating what we have called a 
number sufficient for all purposes. This means at least 400 
probably 500 peers. 

Once more we assert our confident belief that commonsense 
will prevail and that in the last resort there will be asufficient 
number of wise, moderate, and independent-minded peers to 
say that party spite and party fury shall not wreck the fabric 
of the Constitution, but that its framework shall be retained 
intact in order that when the inevitable reaction comes we 
may be able toreverse the worst provisions of the Parliament 
Bill, or, to put it in a more concrete shape, to take the sting 
out of them by adding to our constitutional machinery the 
veto of the people over the log-rolling arrangements of their 
representatives. To ruin the Constitution utterly because we 
cannot at the moment prevent a temporary establishment of 
single-Chamber government would be the very height of 
political folly. Only naughty children, when they are deprived 
of one-half of their cake, throw down the other half in a fit of 
rage and insist onits being trampled in the mud. 


We cannot find space to describe in detail all the politica 
comings and goings of the week which have led to the results 
which we have just sketched. Some of them have ceased to 
be important, and some are still too confidential and too 
critical to be dealt with in detail. Again, we cannot 
summarize all the letters to the Press which have appeared 
from individual peers, but we cannot refrain from saying a 
word as to the admirable letter from Lord Galway which 
appeared in Friday’s Times. Of letters on the other side, 
the most notable was by Lord Salisbury, for he puts his 
case with evident sincerity and with a certain sense of 
moderation in his inmoderateness. His arguments are, how- 
ever, vitiated by a fatal misunderstanding. He has persuaded 
himself that there can be, and will be, no swamping of the 
House of Lords. This danger, he tells us, “ has receded 
still further into the background.” In other words, he 
believes, and is acting on the belief, that the creation, if it 
takes place at all, will only be on a moderate scale. We 
say, without hesitation and without the slightest fear of 
contradiction, that Lord Salisbury is living in a fool's 
paradise. As we know now, the creation will be put off till 
the very lust moment, and very great risks, from the 
Government's point of view, will be run to avoid it; but if 
it does come, it will most certainly be of a swamping 
character. If it had come before the Bill was returned to 
the House of Lords it might have been of smali proportions, 
For good or evil, it will, if it takes place under the new con- 
ditions, be on the great scale. 





We must apologize to our readers for our reiteration 
of this point, but it is the essential factor of the new 
situation, and therefore we have felt bound to make it 
absolutely clear. The notion to which the Halsburyites have 
been clinging, and to which it is evident Lord Salisbury still 
clings, that the Bill can be defeated by a majority kept 
artificially small for the purpose, and that thena proportionately 
small creation will take place, is no longer practical politics. If 
any creation does take place, it will be a swamping creation, 
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On Wednesday a very considerable sensation was caused by 
the announcement by Mr. Balfour that he would move a Vote 
of Censure on the Government, a Vote which it has been 
arranged shall take place on Monday. Mr. Balfour also gave 
notice that he intended to press for a declaration as to the 
time at which the Government obtained their pledges from 
the King as regards the creation. A similar Vote of Censure 
is to be moved by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords. The 
Votes of Censure are no doubt intended by Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour to re-unite the Party, and that is an intention 
with which every loyal Unionist must sympathize. Again, we 
have naturally the strongest sympathy with any and every 
censure of the present Government. In existing circum- 
stances, however, we feel far from sure that the Vote of 
Censure will do good. It will not change a single vote, and 
therefore the result in the Commons must be to advertise the 
Parliamentary strength of the Government at the moment. 
That is a temporary strength, no doubt, but the country, which 
does not see far ahead, will, to a very considerable extent, be 
impressed by the fact that the Government have got an 
‘undiminished majority of probably 120. At the same time a 
great deal of heat is likely to be engendered, and heat is the 
last thing that is wanted just now. 


Apart from these considerations we are by no means 
satisfied that the Chamberlain-Smithite section of the 
Unionists will be in the least placated by Mr. Balfour’s action. 
If it had been arranged with them that they should in the 
course of the Vote of Censure debate return to the fold and 
reaccept Mr. Balfour’s leadership, in fact as well as in name, 
no doubt the vote would be amply justified. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they mean to do no such thing, and that therefore 
the debate will not really heal the wound in the party. In 
our opinion the stronger, and therefore the wiser, thing for 
Mr. Balfour to have done would have been to say: “ Much as 
the Government deserve censure, we cannot deal with them 
till the party is reunited, and the party can only be re- 
united by the acceptance of the advice tendered to them by 
their leaders.” However, the vote having been decided upon 
we can only hope that no harm will come of it, and that it will 
not deflect the minds of the bulk of the Unionist Party from 
the real issue, which is to prevent national interests and also 
the interests of the cause of the Union being gravely com- 
promised by the partisan fury of the Chamberlain-Smithite 
movement. 

After all commonsense is to prevail even in the conduct of 
the Insurance Bill. The Government have decided that they 
will not proceed further with the Bill this summer, but that 
there shall be an autumn session at which its consideration 
shall be resumed. In accordance with this decision the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that the current part 
of the Session will come to an end on Friday, the 18th, and 
will be resumed at the end of October or the beginning of 
November, when the Bill will be proceeded with. We are 
thus partially relieved of the nightmare of the Insurance Bill 
in its raw and unconsidered state being forced through Parlia- 
ment. It is greatly to be hoped that during the holidays the 
doctors, the Friendly Societies, the local authorities and the 
Trade Unions and the other great interests concerned will 
have been able to convince the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that if sound and practical results are to be obtained from 
legislation, and if he is to attain the objects he desires to 
attain, his Bill must be entirely remodelled. 


We have dealt with the Morocco crisis elsewhere. All it is 
advisable to say here is that on Friday the situation, though 
still very grave, showed some signs of amelioration. The 
secret of the conversations is well kept, and the “ disclosures ” 
of the Continental Press are the merest guesses. 








The British and Russian Legations at Teheran have 
addressed an identical Note to the Persian Government 
announcing that their Governments recognize that the ex-Shah 
is no longer entitled to his pension. Further it is stated that 
the two Powers are unable to intervene now that the ex-Shah 
is once again on Persian territory; the struggle must be 
fought out by the Persians themselves. There are many 
reports, but no real evidence, that the Russian Government 
was aware that the ex-Shah had been intriguing for 
some time with the Turcomans to re-enter Persia. 
Some friends of Persia in Great Britain are representing 








* * . ee 
the decision not to intervene as a gross betrayal of 


Persian interests. But we cannot help thinking that thes 
same critics would regard a contrary decision as aaa 
positive of a desire to annex Persia. A price of £33,000 } 
been put on the ex-Shah’s head by the Persian Ronse’ 


The Special Correspondent of the Times, who is writin 
articles on “ British Interests in the Persian Gulf,” devaiiinn 
in Tuesday’s paper serious and ominous aggressions b 
Turkey. Certain territory of the Sheikh of Koweyt m2 
been occupied by Turkish troops in spite of the Treaty of 1898 
by which the Sheikh put himself under British protection, 
There is talk, moreover, of a Turkish expedition to reduce 
the Sheikh to submission to the Porte. This may be no more 
than talk, but the same thing cannot be said of Turkish action 
against the Sheikh of Muhammerah. Vague charges were 
brought against this Sheikh, and before he had had an Oppor- 
tunity to answer them the undefended village of Zain Was 
shelled by a Turkish gunboat. The Sheikh’s wife, who was in 
the village, died of fright. 


Turkey is also claiming sovereignty over the head waters of 
the Gulf. For more than fifty years Great Britain has lighted 
and buoyed the bar across the mouth of the Shatt-ul-Arab— 
the British India Company did it till last winter, when the 
duty was taken over by the Government of India—and other 
nations have profited by the service. Lately the Turks, who 
have never even surveyed the waters, put buoys along. 
side our buoys and a lightship near our lightship. The excuse 
is that complaints of the lighting and buoying have been 
received from a German company, and theremoval of the British 
sea-marks is demanded. Finally Turkey demands exclusive 
control of the navigation of the Shatt-ul-Arab, although one 
bank belongs to Persia, and no country can exclusively control 
a river of which it does not own both banks. It is so essential 
for us to protect our interests in the Gulf that we cannot be 
wrong in thinking that this extraordinary procedure is being 
carefully watched by our Foreign Office and that it will be 
firmly checked if necessary. 


The Turkish Government has promised to grant virtually 
all the twelve demands put forward by the Malissori in 
Albania. According to the papers of Friday the promise has 
been accepted. The Malissori were reluctant to trust the 
Turks, but yielded to the advice of the King of Montenegro, 
If there should be no hitch the Young Turks will 
profit very greatly by the cessation of the weakening 
process from which their prestige has suffered. The 
Turkish Government grants a general amnesty, promises 
that military service for Albanians shall be only in Albania 
or at Constantinople, that taxes shall not be levied for two 
years, and that the sheep-tax shall be reduced, that all 
Albanians shall be allowed to carry arms except in the towns 
and in bazaars, that national schools shall be established in 
which the teaching shall be in Albanian, that roads shall be 
constructed, and that refugees from Montenegro shall receive 
a grant of maize till next harvest, together with a present of 
£T1 per head. 

The Copyright Bill, as amended by the Standing UCom- 
mittee, came up for consideration in the House of Commons 
yesterday week. Mr. Booth moved that the Bill should be 
recommitted to a Select Committee on the ground that it had 
been insufficiently discussed on its second reading, and that 
its main result would be to make literature dear and infringe 
public rights and interests. Mr. Buxton demurred strongly 
to this view, maintaining that the Bill had _ received 
exceptionally careful attention in Grand Committee and had 
been immensely improved. Of the subsequent amendments 
proposed the most important was that of Mr. Joynson Hicks, 
who moved to omit “ the construction of an architectural work 
of art” from the operation of the copyright laws. The 
Solicitor-General recapitulated the arguments in favour of 
including architecture within the terms of the Bill, 
and ultimately the amendment was rejected by 154 
to 42. An amendment exempting from the operation of the 
law the inclusion of a limited number of short copyright 
pieces in bond fide educational collections was agreed to, but 
the proposal to shorten the term of copyright from 50 to 29 
years after the author’s death was rejected by 153 to 35. 





In the House of Commons on Monday the Insurance Bill 
was again discussed in Committee, the twelfth clause being 
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considered. One of the provisions of this clause is to the 
effect that if an insured person is in a hospital no sickness or 
disablement benefit shall be paid to him, but that it shall be 
applied to the relief of his dependants if he hasany. The 
discussion centred upon the effect this provision was likely to 
have upon the voluntary hospitals. It was contended that a 
workman contributing 4d. a week for insurance would be 
unlikely to contribute another penny for hospital work, and 
also that many employers would reduce their subscriptions to 
hospitals in consequence of the Bill. Mr. Lloyd George 
announced an amendment providing that when an insured 
person had no dependants the sickness benefit should be 

id over to the hospital for his maintenance. He further 
pointed out that the expense of treating hundreds of thou- 
gands of out-patients would be transferred by the Bill to the 
Insurance Fund. Mr. Lloyd George added that he did not 
believe that the Bill would have the effect of reducing the 
subscriptions of either employers or workmen. 


With the discussion of the thirteenth clause, which was 
taken on Tuesday, the House reached the controversial 
portion of the Bill which decides the position of the doctors. 
The clause provides that the medical benefit shall be adminis- 
tered by the approved societies. Dr. Addison moved the 
important amendment that the administration should instead 
be in the hands of the new local health committees. This 
alteration was strongly desired by the doctors, who objected 
jntensely to the prospect of club practice on such a vast scale. 
It would also be likely to check malingering, and would 
enable the Health Committees to co-operate more effectively 
with the sanitary and education authorities for the prevention 
of disease. Dr. Addison’s proposal was supported from all 
parts of the House, and Mr. Lloyd George strongly recom- 
mended its acceptance. He left it, however, as an open ques- 
tion. After a warning from Mr. Austen Chamberlain that 
the new arrangements might impose large burdens upon the 
taxpayers and ratepayers, a division was taken, and the 
amendment was carried by 387 votes against 15. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth clauses were disposed of in a 
long sitting on Wednesday. The former of these raised the 
question of the terms to be accorded to doctors. Sir Philip 
Magnus moved an amendment to the effect that in the case of 
persons whose income exceeded £104 a year there should be no 
medical benefit, but that a cash equivalent should be paid to 
them out of which they should make their own arrangements. 
Mr. Lloyd George resisted this amendment with energy, and 
pronounced it to be impracticable, and after a lively discussion 
it was negatived without a division. As an alternative an 
amendment was moved by Dr. Addison, which authorized any 
local health committee to require persons whose income 
exceeded a limit to be fixed by the committee to make their 
own arrangements respecting medical attendance. Dr. Addison 
explained that this would introduce the principle of local 
option instead of the rigid plan proposed by Sir Philip Magnus. 
This amendment was carried by 279 votes to 41. In the course 
of the debate an amendment was moved by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and agreed to, which provided that an insured person should 
have the right to select the practitioner he preferred from 
among a panel of doctors. 





Last Saturday the Canadian Parliament was dissolved and 
the General Election was fixed for September 2lst. The 
election, of course, will be fought almost entirely on the 
question of reciprocity with the United States. It is to be 
noted that the appropriations have not been voted to carry on 
the whole financial administration of the country till the new 


. Parliament meets, and in the interval recourse will be had for 


certain purposes to an issue of Governor-General’s warrants. 
The dissolution is also the first that has taken place by pro- 
clamation of the Governor-General. The Toronto corre- 
spondent of the Times says that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is expected 
to speak chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, and Mr. Borden, the 
leader of the Opposition, in Ontario and the Atlantic 
Provinces, The Nationalists are attacking the Liberals 
bitterly, and may introduce some complications owing to their 
unnatural alliance with the Conservatives, but the result of 
the elections must depend, after all, on the feeling in the rural 
constituencies. This, so far as one can judge, is in favour of 
increasing the opportunities for trade with the United States. 
If Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s confilence is not misplaced a Parlia- 
ment pledged to take a considerable step towards Free Trade 





throughout the continent of North America will be returned 
and the question of reciprocity be placed beyond dispute by 
the time the Duke of Connaught reaches Canada to take up 
the Governor-Generalsbip. 


The appeal of Mr. Bottomley, M.P., against a verdict of 
£50,000 returned by a jury before the Lord Chief Justice was 
dismissed by a majority of the Judges in the Court of Appeal 
on Monday. The case of the plaintiff, Mrs. Curtis, was that 
Mr. Bottomley had by false representations obtained large 
sums of money from her father, Mr. Master, to recoup losses 
which he (Mr. Master) had sustained by his investments in Mr. 
Bottomley’s companies. Mr. Bottomley appealed on the 
grounds of misdirection by the Lord Chief Justice and the 
improper conduct of the case by the plaintiff's counsel. Mr. 
Bottomley, who conducted his own case, but did not go into 
the witness-box, originally asked for judgment or a new trial, 
but ultimately only asked for a new trial. Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams held that there ought to be a new trial, 
but Lords Justices Fletcher Moulton and Buckley dismissed 
the appeal, holding that the trial had been fair and the verdict 
right, and refused to grant a stay of execution pending an 
appeal to the House of Lords. Lord Justice Buckley in his 
judgment said that in his professional and judicial life he had 
been acquainted with many company-mongers and company- 
promoters, but he bad never come across a series of trans- 
actions which impressed him as deeply as this one. He 
doubted whether the true enormity of these transactions ever 
reached the minds of the jury. 


We have to record with much regret the death after a brief 
illness of Dr. Paget, the Bishop of Oxford, the second of the 
four sons—all distinguished in different ways—of the late 
Sir James Paget. Dr. Paget, who was a brilliant classical 
scholar and a learned theologian, had been successively a 
college tutor, a parish priest, professor, Canon and Dean of 
Christ Church, before succeeding Bishop Stubbs in 1901. 
Intimately associated with the group of writers who brought 
out “Lux Mundi,” to which he contributed, his Anglicanism 
was that of a progressive thinker, not of a narrow ritualist. 
Dr. Paget inherited from his father his strong sense cf 
duty, his capacity for hard work, and his remarkable 
gifts as a public speaker. It is worthy of note that his 
last public utterance in his Diocesan magazine took the 
form of a weighty protest against a recent display of 
lawlessness in the House of Commons. 


Last week the Court of Appeal gave a judgment which puts 
an end to the “latchkey” vote. A latchkey occupier is one 
who rents rooms from a landlord who himself lives in the 
house. The Court of Appeal held that to retain his vote the 
occupier must be separately rated and himself pay the rates 
for his rooms. A landlord may of course compound for the 
rates of any number of tenants, and they will be entitled to 
vote so long as he does not live in the house with them. It 
does not seem to be known exactly how many latchkey voters 
there are, or what will be the effect of the judgment on the 
polls, or how many latchkey voters would or could qualify for 
a lodger’s vote. It is suggested that the judgment may have 
some influence on the fortunes of the Conciliation Bill, as a 
proportion of the women whom it proposes to enfranchise 
would be latchkey voters. 





Two by-elections have been held since our last issue. 
The vacancy in South-west Bethnal Green, caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Pickersgill to a Metropolitan Police 
magistrateship, has been filled by the return of Mr. Masterman. 
Polling took place on Saturday, and the figures, which were 
announced at 10 p.m., were as follows :—Mr. U. F.G. Masterman 
(L), 2,745; Mr. E. Hoffgaard (U), 2,561; Mr. John Scurr 
(Socialist), 134, Compared with the last election (Decemb>r, 
1910), we find that while the total poll was 452 larger, the 
Liberal majority shows a decrease of 498, and the Unionist 
vote an increase of 475. In the Middleton Division cf 
Lancashire Sir W. Ryland Adkins, who sought re-election 
on his appointment as Recorder of Nottingham, held his 
seat on Wednesday by a majority of 411, a decrease of 376 as 
compared with December last. The figures were Sir W. R. D. 
Adkins (L) 6,863, Professor Hewins (U) 6,462. 











Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





AND THE POSITION OF 


THE KING. 


“There was no sacrifice which he was not ready to make, no obloquy 
that he was not willing to incur, no misrepresentation that he was 
not prepared to disregard, to rescue his Sovereign from the embar- 
rassing and humiliating situation in which he was placed.”—(The 
Duke of Wellington in 1832.) 


ORD LANSDOWNE'’S letter to Lord Camperdown, a 
letter which has been interpreted to mean that he 
could not officially countenance Unionist peers going further 
than abstaining, suddenly changed the whole political situa- 
tion. Up till that moment it was evident that only a com- 
paratively smal! number of independent-minded peers would 
be needed to vote for the Bill to prevent a creation. The 
great bulk of the Unionist Party would have absented 
themselves ; the revolters would have been neutralized, or 
very nearly neutralized, by the votes of the peers who 
were not content merely to wish to prevent the creation of 
peers but who were willing to take the steps necessary to 
make their will operative, and the Liberal peers would 
then have been left to provide a sufficient majority to 
pass the Bill. Lord Lansdowne’s letter, however, 
and the threats of the revolters have apparently 
been enough to intimidate the majority of the Unionist 
peers who contemplated voting for the Bill and to turn 
them into abstainers. This, itis to be feared, may enable the 
seventy or eighty revolting peers to force a creation. Thus 
altbough the vast majority of the House of Lords wish to 
prevent a creation taking place, there is a very grave danger 
of a creation. The will of some seventy resolute peers 
may after alloverbear the will of some five hundred whohave 
not learnt that he who wills the end wills the means. This, 
of course, must mean incidentally the deposition of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. 

The only thing, so far as we can see, which can now 
prevent a creation is that which prevented a creation of 
peers in 1832. If we read the history of those times 
carefully we see that what in the last resort, but 
only in the last resort, moved the Duke of Wellington 
and the peers who acted with him was the thought of the 
terrible situation in which the King must be placed if the 
Lords forced a creation. When the bulk of the peers 
realized this essential fact, though they only realized 
it at the last moment, they turned back from the 
course upon which the extremists were urging them. 
Strangely enough, during the present crisis very little 
account has been taken of the position of the King, and 
very little concern shown for the difficulties and per- 
plexities in which he finds himself. Everybody canvasses 
what the result will be upon the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords, upon parties, or even upon individual 
leaders within the parties, but nobody has yet seemed 
to think seriously of the King. Is it too late to ask 
them to do so? Apparently it is, but we shall not 
give up hope till it is absolutely necessary to do so. We 
appeal therefore with all the force at our command, and fully 
conscious of the responsibility we take, to the independent 
peers who up till now have intended merely to abstain and 
ask them to consider whether in the present circumstances it is 
not their duty to stand by the King and save him from what 
must be a position of terrible embarrassment and anxiety. 
There can be no better way to make the independent peers 
realize their duty than to set forth shortly how the matter 
appeared to the Duke of Wellington and his immediate 
followers when he was confronted with cireumstances 
almost exactly similar to those of to-day. He did think 
of the position of the King, and thereby saved the situation. 

As soon’ as it became clear that if no other solu- 
tion could be found the King would be forced to 
accept the advice of his Ministers to create peers, the 
Duke of Wellington and his colleagues showed the greatest 
possible anxiety lest the interests of the King should suffer. 
It does not seem to have occurred to anyone that this 
aspect of the matter could be neglected, or that the diffi- 
culties of the King would be compensated for by a series 
of hypothetical party advantages. So anxious indeed was 
the Duke of Wellington to protect the King from 
the consequences of a creation that he actually went 
so far as to offer to form a Ministry which would 
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itself pass a Reform Bill, and so save the King from 
having to create the peers. This gallant effort failed, 
as it was bound to fail; but the Duke in the House of 
Lords declared, in terms of deep feeling, that he would 
rather have done even this than not help the King in his 
difficulties. He told the House that he should have been 
ashamed to show his face in the streets if when the Kj 
appealed to him he had answered, “I see the difficulties 
of your Majesty’s situation, but I cannot afford you any 
assistance, because I have in my place in Parliament 
expressed strong opinions against a measure to which your 
Majesty is understood to be friendly.” The Duke went 
on to explain that his aim and object was to do whateyey 
he could to enable the King to resist the creation of a 
multitude of peers. Lord Lyndhurst, who followed the 
Duke of Wellington, emphasized the Duke’s statement. 
He told the House of Lords that after an interview with 
the King he had waited on the Duke of Wellington and 
explained what cw pry and went on to use the words 
which we have placed at the head of this article. “His 
Grace promptly said that there was no sacrifice which he was 
not ready to make, no obloquy that he was not willing to incur, 
no misrepresentation that he was not prepared to disregard, 
to rescue his Sovereign from the embarrassing and humili- 
ating situation in which he was placed.” Lord Harewood, 
who had been one of the chief opponents of the Bill, spoke in 
a similar strain. It was his duty, he declared, in a choice of 
evils to select the lesser. In his opinion the knowledge 
that the peers would be made if the Bill could be passed 
in no other way decided him to withdraw his opposition. 
“Was he to pass the Reform Bill, or to assist in the com- 
pletion of a still greater calamity? He thought the 
wiser course would be to withhold further opposition 
to the Bill rather than render that calamity unavoidable; 
for over the Crown’s prerogative and Earl Grey’s advice in 
regard to it he had no control.’ The determination of a 
compact bedy of Lords to save the King at all costs from 
being forced to create the peers in fact controlled and 
saved the situation. In this context it is interesting and 
important to quote the text of the letter dated May 17th, 
but probably not received by the Opposition peers till May 
18th, which the King’s private secretary, Sir Herbert 
Taylor, sent out to all members of the Opposition in the 
Upper House. It runs as follows :— 

“ My pear Lorp,—I am honoured with his Majesty’s commands 
to acquaint your Lordship that all difficulties to the arrange- 
ments in progress will be obviated by a declaration in the House 
to-night from a sufficient number of peers that, in consequence of 
the present state of affairs, they have come io the resolution of 
dropping their further opposition to the Reform Bill, so that it 
may pass without delay and as nearly as possible in its present 
shape.—I have the honour to be, yours sincerely, 

“ Herbert Tayior.” 

When we describe what happened in 1832, and what 
were the influences which in the end prevailed to prevent 
the creation of peers, we are not for a moment suggesting 
that the Sovereign could, in existing circumstances, 
take a similar course. The notion of his Majesty 
directing anyone to write to or communicate with 
peers in this or any way is impracticable. The Crownis 
much more withdrawn from the arena of politics than it 
was in the days of William IV., and must act much more 
impersonally and automatically now than in those days. 
But though the King cannot exercise, and ought not, directly 
or indirectly, to exercise or allow any person to exercise in 
his name, any influence over the peers, that fact does 
not deprive members of the House of Lords of their eyes, 
their ears, or their natural feelings. They have still got 
brains and emotions left and the power of drawing con- 
clusions. There has been no whisper during the present 
crisis as to what are the King’s personal views, but in 
spite of this no man who has the use of his senses can doubt 
that the King, who is not stirred by party passion either 
one way or the other and is in no need of party majorities, 
must very much dislike the idea of a creation of peers. 
That he knows the use of the prerogative to be im- 
evitable if the Parliament Bill is not passed by some other 
means cannot alter this fact. We should indeed be acting 
on a foolish and pedantic punctilio designed for quite other 
purposes if we were to pretend that it was even arguable that 
the King could like a creation of peers. Every sane man 
knows that he does not like it, and that if in the end it has 
to take place his position will be one of deep embarrassment 
and anxiety of the gravest kind. Constitutional kings, and 
especially the British King, are above all things Moderators 
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and stayers of strife. All the etiquette of the Court is 
designed to prevent open breaches of social and political 
and to substitute the decisions of internal diplomacy 
for a fiercer arbitrament. The King then cannot help 
regarding the violent exercise of the prerogative as a 
confession of failure. 4 aah 

Let anyone put himself in the King’s place and ask what 
his feelings would be next Thursday, assuming the creation 
to have become inevitable, and then consider his feelings, 
assuming the creation to have been avoided. No exercise 
of necromancy or thought-reading, and no internal know- 
ledge of Court gossip, but only a little commonsense, is 
required to judge of this side of the crisis. 

We cannot help believing that when the matter has been 
thought out in this way there must be a certain number 
of independent peers who will be ready to say: “ We are 

oing to do what the Duke of Wellington and his followers 
did in 1832, and at all costs decide to relieve the King from 
the terrible position in which he must be placed if events 
drift any further. We may be called cowards and traitors 
aud be threatened with ostracism from the Carlton Club 
and with having our pictures hung in black by Unionist 
Caucuses ; but such threats, even if they have any reality in 
them, must not be allowed to influence our intentions for 
one moment. If our careers as Unionists are to be ruined, 
let them be ruined. Weare not going to think of that or of 
any other consequence. We must think only of our duty 
—the duty of relieving the King from the necessity of 
creating the peers. Here is a plain obligation of honour, 
and this we mean to respect.” We believe there are 
quite a sufficient number of peers who need only to 
have this view clearly presented to them to act upon it. 
Therefore in spite of all the contrary omens—and we admit 
that as we write they are somewhat dark—we keep to our 
view that the Bill will become law without the added evil 
of the creation of 300 or 400 peers, the establishment of 
a Liberal majority in the House of Lords, and the 
destruction of the peerage as a national institution. 





GERMAN DIPLOMACY. 


S the Franco-German negotiations, or rather conversa- 
tions—we have not yet passed the point where, in 
diplomatic language, conversations become negotiations— 
are not yet completed, silence must still be imposed in regard 
to the details of the problem at issue. But though it would 
be indiscreet and harmful to argue whether this or that 
particular point ought to be insisted on, or whether it 
may be yielded without injury to France and Britain, there 
can be no harm in saying something as to a feature of the 
controversy which cannot have failed to strike the majority 
of cool-headed observers in this country and also, we 
believe, in the rest of the world. That point is the 
extreme ineptness, not to use a stronger word, of German 
diplomacy. So astoundingly ill contrived to effect its 
purpose is the instrument employed by the German 
Government that many observers are induced to argue 
that there must be some totally unseen or even unguess- 
able aspiration or intention directing the course of German 
action. “It is inconceivable that people so astute and so 
experienced as the controllers of German foreign policy 
can have acted as they have acted if the ostensible impulse 
was the real impulse. The notion that their object has 
been to test the value of the entente cordiale is utterly 
untenable, for they must have known that the 
only result of their action would be to strengthen 
that entente and prove its trustworthiness. Again, 
it cannot be that the Germans really wanted 
territorial expansion in Africa and an increase of their 
Cameroon colony by adding thereto a slice of the French 
Congo, for obviously this could have been much better 
effected by quiet negotiation with France than by open 
bullying.” So runs the argument of the people who think 
there must be something below the surface to account for 
German action. Others, again, hold that Germany must 
have come to the conclusion that the psychological moment 
has arrived for her to pick a quarrel with France and get 
the war over. The Russian army, such persons contend, 
has of late begun to improve very rapidly, and the Germans 
may feel that if they wait another two or three years they will 
find themselves relatively weaker, not stronger. Their own 
army, they know, is so well organized that it is almost 
impossible to improve it. In the same way it is suggested 
that relatively they will never be so strong at sea as they 








are to-day, for the British people are at last thoroughly 
awake to the necessity of meeting every German advance 
in shipbuilding with an over-mastering augmentation of 
their own fleet. Lastly, Austria, though at this moment 
she can be depended upon, may in the future be far less 
well placed to help her ally. For example, she might get 
involved in trouble in the Balkans owing to the break up 
of Turkey, and thus have herarmy engaged elsewhere when 
it was most wanted. The death of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and the accession of Prince Franz Ferdinand with 
his Slavonic dreams might also, for the time at any rate, 
throw Austria into confusion and weaken her international 
position. 

In spite of the ingenuity of these explanations we believe 
them to be wrong. In our opinion the true explanation of 
what seems so inexplicable in German action is that 
German diplomacy is blundering and inept in a high 


degree. It is controlled by people who suffer from being 
too clever. We must never forget that being too clever 


may produce results very similar to those that come from 
being very stupid. Opportunism is no doubt bad, but it is 
quite possible to be too scientific in method and to look too 
far ahead in the regions of diplomacy. Madame de Staél 
said long ago that thought which calmed other races in- 
flamed the Germans, and in our belief we are now witnessing 
a proof of her dictum. The German politicians have 
thought too long, too minutely, too scientifically, on all 
aspects of the international situation, and in doing so have 
banished human considerations too completely from their 
political chessboard. Not only do they try to govern their 
own policy by pure reason, but they have come to believe 
that other people do the same. Hence their minds are 
filled with all sorts of delusive calculations as to the 
particular amount of strain which the entente cordiale can 
bear and as to the point where it must break down, and so 
forth, and, again, as to the amount of blackmail, or, to give 
it its diplomatic nomenclature, compensation, which the 
French would rather pay than run the risks of war. 
To be guided by pure reason and undiluted logic 
in international affairs is bad enough, but when, 
as in the case of Germany, the conclusions thus reached 
are mixed with other conclusions arrived at in a 
totally different plane of action, that is, home politics, 
the result becomes even more preposterous and alarming. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken one of the factors that 
enter into German diplomacy and render it so dangerous 
just now is the notion that it would be convenient to have 
a signal diplomatic triumph before the December General 
Election—anevent greatly dreaded by the present régime. But 
it will at once be suggested that, though a triumph would be 
advantageous, a deieat would be terribly injurious. This 
point, so far as we can understand, is met by another cross- 
suggestion, which is that if Germany fails to bring off a 
diplomatic coup she will be able to lay the blame upon her 
weakness at sea. But this gives the Government a potent 
argument for doing what we do not doubt they want to do, 
that is, convince the country that there must be a new 
shipbuilding programme and large additions to the navy. 
So will an enthusiastic inventor of a new flying machine 
argue when you point out something which may easily go 
wrong with his machine and bring it to ruin. “In that 
case [ am quite secure. My aeroplane is so constructed that 
it will turn into a motor boat and be even more useful on 
water than in the air.” 

But perhaps we are weaving our own condemnation 
and committing the very fault of which we complain in 
entering on these rather subtle speculations as to the real 
explanation of German diplomacy. At any rate, and even 
if we cannot fathom why the German Foreign Office does 
the things it does, we may at least point out how bad is the 
practical effect. Germany by her peculiar diplomatic methods 
undoubtedly raises obstacles in her own path. There are a 
great many people here and also in France who in the abstract 
consider the German claim for ground in which to expand a 
reasonableone,and who would very much like tofind Germany 
a wider scope for her colonial aspirations. She is universally 
recognized as the restless Power, and to put the matter at 
the lowest diplomatists would very much like to see her 
kept out of mischief by having a good hard colonial 
problem to tackle. Unfortunately, however, Germany’s 
way of urging her right to a larger field of expansion is 
so provocative and raises such alarms and forebodings that 
it is far more difficult to satisfy her than if she had 
approached matters in a less sensational way. Take. for 
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example, what has lately happened. Just before the 
‘Panther’ was, contrary to all diplomatic conventions, sent 
to the closed port of Agadir, conversations were proceeding 
in France for a rectification of frontier which would 
have increased Germany’s African spheres of influence. 
The general desire here would in all probability have been 
strongly in favour of looking with a friendly eye on such 
negotiations and endorsing very heartily whatever France 
felt capable of doing. Now, however, feelings have been so 
stirred and fears for the future so keenly aroused that it 
is infinitely more difficult than it was before to find “ eom- 
pensation” for Germany. So obvious is this fact that we are 
not surprised, though we do not share the view, that people 
are saying that what Germany wanted was not compensa- 
tion butan opportunity to parade a grievance and to pretend 
to be so sore and bitter about it that she would at any time 


have a good excuse for declaring after the manner of the wolf | 


in the fable that she had endured the tyranny of the 
lamb long enough and that the point had come when she 
could bear such oppression no longer. 

We will take yet another example of the harm that has 
been done to Germany and to her claims for reasonable 
expansion by recent events. For many years we have 
urged in these columns that it would be a very good thing 
if the Great Powers concerned could re-sort their possessions 
along the coasts of Africa. Those possessions are inter- 
laced in the maddest way owing to the casual 
manner in which from 1880 onwards the various Powers 
descended upon the African coasts or made good their 
shadowy claims. We find Spanish possessions, German 
possessions, French possessions, British possessions, all 
set criss-cross, and the confusion on the coast is doubled, 
nay quadrupled, by the interlacing of the hinterlands. 
With a little goodwill and a little willingness to make 
sacrifices for the general benefit we have always thought it 
quite possible that what we have called a re-sorting of 
Afriea might take place. Such a policy, however, could 
only be carried out when the Powers concerned were in a 
good temper and had not had their fears and suspicions 
violently aroused. In concrete form—what would have 
been possible three months ago would be quite impossible 
now. At present all the Powers will do, or can be expected 
to do, is to try to steady the boat and keep it from 
upsetting. They would at once reject as madness the 
idea of carrying out the complicated manceuvre of a 
large number of the oecupants of the boat changing places 
and altering their positions. The most that can be hoped 
for now is to restore the equilibrium with the least possible 
amount of change. No doubt something will be done to 
save Germany’s face and to compensate her, as she would 
say, for not upsetting the whole boat. But even if this 
takes place, and Germany does come out of the crisis 
with a better place in the boat, we may feel sure that her 
loss on the whole will be greater than her gain, for she will 
have managed to inspire all the Powers, and her own allies 
as much as those on the opposite side, with a sense of 
imsecurity. We must never forget that in the long run 
this was one of the factors which led to the overthrow of 
the Napoleonic Empire. Napoleon was no doubt great at 
triumphing over those who crossed his path, but he was 
even greater at raising obstacles to his own advance. 





THE DOMINION NAVIES. 


HE Naval defence scheme adopted by the Imperial 
Conference was presented to the Canadian House of 
Commons on Friday week. It was made known m Canada 
before it was communicated to the British or Australian 
Parliaments beeause Sir Wilfrid Laurier was anxious to 
put the Canadian people in possession of it before the dis- 
solution. Itis a remarkable document, and seems to us to 
meet the numerous difficulties of building up a homogeneous 
Navy out of self-governing local Navies with admirable 
good sense. Small difficulties will no doubt arise, 
but the great obvious difliculties are disposed of by 
this scheme, which we do not hesitate to say is 
great in its simplicity. Is it not wonderful and 
encouraging that such a scheme should have emerged 
so soon? It seems only the other day that there was an 
apparently irreconcilable conflict between the requirements 
of the Admiralty and the ideals of the Dominions ; but the 
exchange of opinions has composed the differences, and we 
have before us a uniting plan which could not conceivably 


have been framed if the problem had been approached in 








the state of mind of those whose one idea of bringi 
Empire together is to draw the bonds so tight that 

cut into somebody’s flesh. This scheme is one more poi 
to the credit of the last Imperial Conference, which so far 
from having been a failure is now seen to haye been 
by far the most important and productive ever held. A 
logical outcome of the establishment of separate Navies ; 
the Dominions will be more regular consultation with the 
Dominions in foreign affairs; it is impossible to use loca} 


- Navies as the instruments of Imperial policy without havi 


the owners of those Navies in agreement with the polie 
Already the Dominion Premiers have been consulted ag * 
the revision of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, and the Treat 
in its new form has their approval. There is no longer = 
instant menace of the Australians being asked to out 
their instincts and take arms on behalf of Asiatics ayainst 
Americans. When the scheme of Imperial Naval Defence 
which is now launched, develops—and of course the 
Dominion Navies will grow larger and larger as time passes 
—the Empire will be held together through a continually 
increasing sense of having invested in a common insurance 
premium. We do not see how the members of such a 
spontaneous partnership can fall asunder, and the talk 
about failure to knit the Empire together will gradually 
fade away through sheer futility. 

The principles of the scheme, which includes only 
Canada and Australia, but will, we hope, some day take in 
South Africa, New Zealand, and, let us add, India, may 
be briefly summarized. The Dominion Fleets will be 
exclusively under the control of their respective Govern- 
ments. The training and discipline will be the same as in 
the British Navy, and the officers and men will be inter- 
changeable. The Dominion ships will hoist the White 
Ensign at the stern and the distinctive flag of the 
Dominion on the Jack staff. When the Canadian or 
Australian Government wishes to send ships to a part of 
the British Empire outside its own sphere it must inform 
the British Admiralty. When the Canadian or Australian 
Government wishes to send ships to a foreign port it must 
obtain the consent of the Imperial Government in order that 
the Foreign Office may make the necessary arrangements. 
While Dominion ships remain in a foreign port a report of 
their proceedings is to be sent to the British Admiralty, 
and they will obey instructions from the Admiralty. The 
object of this clause is quite clear and rational. If the 
ships of local Navies roamed about where they pleased all 
kinds of international complications would ensue. No one, 
of course, will doubt that who has in mind how the present 
European crisis was precipitated by the arrival of one 
German ship at Agadir. And we must never forget that 
though Englishmen might in some degree distinguish 
Dominion ships from their own, and though the Dominion 
Governments, for their part, might wish, as far as 
possible, to keep them distinct, a foreign enemy would 
never recognize any difference whatever between a 
Dominion ship and a British ship. In his eyes 
they would all be alike the instruments of Imperial 
policy and equally open to attack. It may be 
said that, even though provision is made for the proper 
control of our foreign relations by the Admiralty and the 
Foreign Office, there will still be a danger of some hot- 
headed Dominion commander running amok in the interests 
of a cause—like that of the Newfoundland Fisheries, for 
example—which seems more overmasteringly important to 
him than it does to the British Government, who have to look 
all round the question. We can only answer that this is a 
risk which must be accepted. We think it a very small 
risk, and we are sure that the universal sentiment here 
will be, “ Trust the Dominions.” The present scheme 19 
in substance the only conceivable one which would satisfy 
the sense of incorporated nationality which animates all 
the Dominions; therefore it or none must be accepted. 
Moreover, the Empire is now, and always has been, exposed 
to the danger of international complications through the acts 
of the Dominions. The irresponsible hustling of a foreign 
subject by an angry mob in Brisbane or Calgary might 
bring about such a complication without a moment’s notice. 

To return to our summary. When a Dominion ship 18 
joined by a British ship the senior officer will take com- 
mand in matters of ceremony or in any united action when 
united action has been agreed upon beforehand, but he will 
have no authority to take command of a ship of the other 
service in default of such agreement. The British Ad- 
miralty will lend whatever number of officers and men may 
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be required by the Dominions during the process of 
building up their Navies. From time to time arrangements 
will be made between the British Admiralty and the 
Dominions for joint mancuvres. Finally—this is of the 
first importance—in time of war Dominion ships put at 
the disposal of the British Admiraity will form an integral 

rt of the British Fleet, and will remain under the con- 
trol of the Admiralty during the war. 

In 1909 when a Conference was summoned to discuss 
Imperial Defence the Dominions had already practically 
determined to have their own Navies, but the view of the 
Admiralty was that it would be better for the local Navies 
to be under the direct control of tho Admiralty both. in 

ace and war. That was a very natural view for the 
Admiralty to take. Probably if any one of us were made 
responsible for the conduct of a naval war he would prefer 
at first sight to have the training of all the crews under 
his own supervision. But on further thoughts the 
balance of advantage is seen to be enormously on the 
side of such a scheme as has been adopted. If the 
Dominions surrendered the right to manage their 
own Navies, or if they only paid a money contribution to 
the Imperial Navy, they would have neither a very great 
interest nor a very great sense of responsibility in the 
business. Great Britain may count on the maximum of 
enthusiasm and the maximum of expenditure under the 
present scheme. But a difference is to be noted in the 
conditions under which Canada and Australia are to put 
their Navies at the disposal of the Admiralty for war. 
Canada has undertaken to do so only if the Canadian 
Government approves of the war; Australia has under- 
taken to do so, not exactly automatically, but by resolution 
of the Government, to which no reservation about approval 
of the war has been attached in advance. In practice the 
difference will amount to little or nothing. Great Britain 
is never likely to enter upon a war unless it is forced upon 
her, and Canadian opinion would be so strongly in 
favour of helping Great Britain in anything but a 
manifestly unjust war that it would be impossible for the 
Canadian Government to hold out. There is another 
consideration which we have already mentioned. No enemy 
at war with us would allow Canada to remain neutral. As 
an essential part of the British Empire, she would be ex- 
posed to attack if Great Britain were at war. If, therefore, 
she were compelled, as she would be, to defend herself, it 
would be better that she should take such measures for her 
defence as in the opinion of Naval experts gave her the 
best chance of defending herself successfully. We regard 
the whole scheme as one of tha most inspiriting signs of 
our day, for it is above all a beautiful illustration of how 
the Empire works out its salvation, responding earnestly 
and generously to particular needs as they arise, in spite 
of all the gloomy vaticinations of those who tell us that 
nothing is being done. 





SOCIALISM AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 

N “R. LLOYD GEORGE’S Insurance Bill owed its 

momentary popularity to an error which it is 
sometimes very hard to avoid. The object of it was 
excellent. Sickness and unemp!oyment are the two chief 
foes of a great part of the nation. If we could secure that 
men should normally be in work, and also be tided over 
the intervals in which they are incapacitated from working, 
we should have got rid of two of the capital sources of 
human suffering. On the surface of it this was what the 
Insurance Bill aimed at doing. The State, the employer, 
and the workman were all to put their hands in their 
pockets, and the fund thus created was to be spent on 
supporting the workers, or some of them, when there was 
no work for them to do or they were not physically able to 
do it. Unfortunately the goodness of an object is no 
guarantee for the wisdom of the methods by which 
it is proposed to attain it. What, for example, 
could be better than the object with which the Poor 
ate was once spent in supplementing wages? The 
labourer was given the means of feeding and clothing 
himself and his family. The farmer had so much less to 
io every Saturday night, and so was enabled to bear a 
yurden which might otherwise have brought him to ruin. 
How false this calculation proved everybody knows, and 
the expectations on which the Insurance Bill is founded 
promise to be equally fallacious. The difference between 
the two cases is that, whereas it took a generation or more 
to discover the error of the old Poor Law, the errors of 





the Insurance Bill have happily been detected while it is 
still in Committee. What the Government may feel com- 
pelled to do in order to save the face of their Chancellor 
of the Exchequer we cannot presume to say, but if this 
consideration can be eliminated Ministers may be trusted 
to discover that the remainder of the Session will be badly 
spent in providing matter fora series of amending measures 
in the near future. 


When we say that our contemporary the New Age has 
done a good public service by insisting on the incurable 
faults of the Insurance Bill we shall possibly surprise 
some of our readers. That a Socialist journal, they may 
say, should dislike the Bill we can understand. It belongs 
to a type of legislation which seeks to kill Socialism by 
kindness. But why should an anti-Socialist journal aid 
and abet the New Age in resisting it? We might answer 
that the evils of the Insurance Bill are near and practical, 
while those of Socialism are remote and theoretical. We 
may go further, however, and say that we are anti-Socialist 
because we do not believe in the power of the Socialists to 
give us the good things they promise us. On the other 
hand, we are sincere believers alike in Mr. Lloyd George's 
ability to make good his promises and in the mischiefs that 
will follow if we give him the opportunity he seeks 
of keeping his word. We have seen the working of 
a similar policy in Germany. Whether Bismarck’s kind- 
ness has even scotched Socialism in Germany we do not 
know, but we are quite certain that it has greatly increased 
the power of the State and its ability to control, and if 
need be to suppress, all individual action. If great masses 
of men are taught to depend on the community rather than 
on their own power of combined action we shall be doing 
them the worst possible service. Yet this is the very aim 
and purpose of the Insurance Bill. The workman’s thrift 
will no longer get any encouragement, for it will no longer 
have any visible result. What he has hitherto laid by 
will be deducted automatically from his wage. We have 
been challenged by the New Age to give some positive in- 
dication as to the legislation we would propose in place of 
the Insurance Bill. We acknowledge that we have no 
absolutely certain cure to offer for industrial ills. It is 
enough for us at present to do our best to secure the rejec- 
tion of badly planned legislation. We know the evils 
which would follow upon the acceptance of a measure 
which can only make them worse; consequently 
we are not deterred from opposing it by the fact that we 
are not prepared with a counter-proposal. It is enough for 
us that “the nation is threatened by a course of State 
treatment which will infallibly reduce the working popula- 
tion to the status of slavery.” We are grateful to the New 
Age for what it has done to show that this is a true 
description of the Insurance Bill, and we see in it a 
sufficient justification for doing our utmost to commend its 
efforts. It is true that our contemporary goes on to say 
that “ on the other side there is the prospect of an endless 
series of strikes, involving as time goes on more and more 
men, with more and more bitterness, and ending in the 
same result, namely, the reduction of real wages.” We are 
not so confident of this result as we are of the other. We 
auestion the alleged hopeless incompatibility of the interests 
of employers and workmen. But, however hopeless we might 
be upon this point, we should still hold that the mere 
defeat of a Bill “which provides, at a vast expense, a 
gratuitous endowment and bonus for such members of 
the working classes as have proved quite capable of 
looking after themselves, and at the same time positively 
disendows and robs such workmen as are in need of assist- 
ance,” is for the time a sufficient end to work for. 
The fact that such a Bill was welcomed earlier in 
the year with a chorus of applauding comments 
justifies us in taking this course, even though we 
have no “positive alternative” to suggest. It is 
enough that the measure that is now in Committee 
makes the workman look to the State—meaning thereby a 
constantly growing army of officials—for the benefits which 
he has hitherto received from the societies which he has 
managed and financed. Socialism, we readily admit, offers 
us something quite different from this. When the New 
Age tells us that, “in the future national organization of 
industry, room must and will be found, not only for 
individual ownership, with all its concomitants of 
personal initiative and _ responsibility, but also for 
collectivist and communistic ownership,” and that the 
question of the respective areas to be occupied by 
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each of the three forms of administration “must be 
determined by commonsense and experience,” we feel in 
a different region from that at present filled by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Bill. At all events we are not asked to extend 
a system of State subsidies to labour which has never yet 
succeeded, and to supplement it by special taxes on 
employers and labourers with no certain assurance as to 
the part of the community by which they will in the end be 
paid. 

When the Bill was introduced it seemed as though its 
author had provided for every possible contingency and 
succeeded in qualifying himself for the part of a universal 
providence. The illusion was a brief one. From every 
class of society—from those whom the Insurance Bill 
was supposed to benefit to those who, as was at 
first thought, were intended to pay for it—there has 
come a perfect cataract of criticisms. We do not 
for a moment question Mr. Lloyd George’s entire 
sincerity in the matter. We have no doubt that he had 
convinced himself, and expected to convince everybody 
else, that he had found a panacea for a large part of the 
evils to which mankind is heir. It was avery pretty dream, 
and like others of its class it can hardly have outlived 
the dreamer’s awakening. Is there any use in insisting 
any longer that it is not a dream at all but a reality 
which only awaits the sanction of Parliament to be a 
source of untold blessing to millions of the community ? 
The harvest that will really be reaped from it will be made 
up of disappointed expectations and hopes that can have 
no fruition. Is this the kind of achievement with which 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer can desire to see his name 
associated ? Surely it will be better for him to realize, 
while there is yet time, that to carry his Bill will be to 
sacrifice, not merely the popularity of his Government 
and his party, but the interests of the very people whom, 
when he set out, he intended to succour. The Insurance 
Bill once withdrawn will be soon forgotten—sooner indeed 
than for political reasons we could find it in our hearts to 
wish. 
source, not merely of irritation against its authors—-that 
again might not greatly distress us—but of disappoint- 
ment to vast numbers who will look to benefit by it and 
of a recurrent waste of time, money, and temper in the 
trial of test cases. Who is to be the better for such a 
conclusion as this? At all events, one would say, not 
the Cabinet with whom it rests whether to go on with the 
Bill or to withdraw it. 








GOING TO SEA. 

HE country has learned with much satisfaction, but 
without surprise, that the King has decided that the 
Prince of Wales shall continue his training in the Navy. 
The Prince has been appointed midshipman in the‘ Hindustan,’ 
a battleship of the ‘Edward VII.’ class, the appointment dating 
from August Ist. On Monday the King and Queen and 
Princess Mary visited the ‘ Hindustan’ at Cowes, affection- 
ately anxious, like any other family, to see for themselves 
the conditions under which the boy will spend his time at sea. 
For a short space after his appointment the Prince was 
allowed to enjoy his leave, bathing with his father in Osborne 
Bay, watching the races in the best regatta in the world, 
and so forth; now comes the stern experience of a naval 
efficer, which we hope will be allowed to last as long as 
is reasonably possible. We are sure that, popular though the 
Prince already is, the public will not grudge his absence from 
national fétes and important ceremonies if they know that 
his early life is being well spent in one of the finest schools of 
experience in the world. After all there are others who can 
receive distinguished guests and lay foundation stones, but 
when the time comes for the Heir Apparent to ascend the 
throne no one can take his place. The making of a future 
king is a task on which all attention should be bent. The rule 
is for midshipmen after passing out of Dartmouth College 
to spend seven months in one of the training-ships ‘ Cornwall’ 
and ‘Cumberland.’ As the Prince has been appointed direct 


to a battleship it is no doubt intended that he shall not be 
very long in the Navy, but we hope that the period will be the 
longest that can possibly be made to fit in with the King’s 
plans for his career. 

For what training can one imagine better for a future King 
than that of the Navy? Ifit did not exiat one can conceive its 


The Insurance Bill converted into an Act will be a } 





being expressly invented. It cultivates an unique combinat; 

of qualities—readimess and confidence in a na oma 
bility, with modesty and submission to ultimate authority 
An officer in the Army must often sigh for the opportunities 
which come to even the youngest: Naval officer. In the Army 
an officer may reach middle age before taking considerable 
responsibility, and he will certainly do so if his colone} 
and brigadier have not the moral courage ever to 
delegate authority to those who are supposed to have been 
trained to accept it. In the Navy authority is inevitably 
delegated. The midshipman steering a picket boat is in 
absolute temporary command of his little floating world. So 
it goes on through the various stages. A lad commanding a 
torpedo boat is thrown more on his own resources than any 
major in the Army; the youngest son in a family who 
goes into the Navy may be years older in experience 
than his eldest brother in the Army. The history of 
destroyers alone is an epitome of the training of the Navy, 


| Originally built as a sort of swift war canoes for swooping on 


torpedo boats in comparatively calm seas, these craft have 
gradually become sea-keeping ships through the enterprise of 
their commanders. Because a destroyer here and there caught 
by mistake in a gale weathered it better than might have been 
expected it came to be assumed that a destroyer could put to 
sea in almost any weather. When the ‘Cobra’ broke her 
back in the North Sea through some hogging or sagging 
strain the pubiic was shocked that a vessel should founder in 
this way without having touched a rock, a bank, or even any 
floating wreckage. But it was only a proof that the adven 
turousness of the type of young lieutenant-commander had far 
exceeded the theory which had brought destroyers into being. 
The theory of building destroyers has since overtaken the 
practice of these daring souls, but the story of the ‘ Cobra,’ 
which was smashed into two pieces in weather in which no 
young officer would have hesitated to put to sea, remains a 
tragic testimony to splendid professional zeal. Every young 
officer commanding a torpedo-boat or a destroyer is his own 
dictator in his black little domain ; he has no notion of being 
nursed by a warrant-officer. He has to be careful enough not 
to excite the anger of a Treasury outraged by the bills for 
repairs and audacious enough to please his commodore. How 
he manages by good luck to do the one and with a stout heart 
to do the other is one of the standing miracles of the Naval 
world. 


From the moment that the Prince entered the gun-room of 
the ‘ Hindustan’ this great tradition of responsibility in early 
days fell upon him. The anxiety of those who watch the 
career of young Naval officers is commensurate with the heavy 


risks of disaster and discredit which the officers face. It is 
impossible to make excuses for accidents in the Navy.  IIl- 
Inck has to be borne as though it were a personal fault. One 


commander may put his ship ashore while hundreds, less skil- 
ful and careful than he, escape such a misfortune. Possibly 
men who are his inferiors in the art of navigation sit in judg- 
ment upon him in a court-martial. And in the Navy every 
serious fault is infallibly exposed. A company commander 
in the Army may get his men into a sad mess and extricate 
them without any harm being done, perhaps without his 
colonel even being aware of it. An officer in the Navy who 
makes a mistake in his reckoning has the evidence of the log 
against him, and if his ship grounds he cannot hope to escape 
exposure and inquiry. 


One would not wish to draw an analogy between the career 
of any member of the present Royal Family and that of 
William IV. But George HI. at ail events put his son 
William Henry (afterwards William IV.) into the Navy im 
just the spirit whieh we may be sure animates the King and 
Queen to-day. The words of the father in writing to Hood 
were quite admirable. On July 12th, 1778, he wrote :—“He 
[the Prince] has begun geometry, and I shall have an 
attention to forward him in whatever you may hint as proper 
to be done before he enters into the glorious profession.” 
Again, on May 27th, 1779:—*I have sent an hair-trunk, two 
chests, and two cots done,up in one mat to be delivered 
unto you for the use of my young sailor.... 1 
flatter myself you will be pleased with the appearance of the 
boy, who neither wants resolution nor cheerfulness, which 
seem necessary ingredients for those who enter into that noble 
profession.” Again on June 11th, 1779 :—‘ The young midship- 
man will be at the doekyard between one and two on Monday. 
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I desire he may be received without the smallest marks of 


parade. I trust the Admiral will order him immediately on 
board... The young man goes as a sailor, and as such, I 
add again, no marks of distinction are to be shown unto him; 
they would destroy my whole plan.” The only luxury allowed 
the Prince on board seems to bave been “a small place made 
with light sufficient for following his studies.” This, we 
suppose, was where Mr. Majendie continued to instruct him 
in the classics. One story of how the young Prince 
discharged the duties of his humble station is well 
known. ‘The Spanish Admiral, Don Juan de Langara, 
was visiting Captain Robert Digby on board the ‘Prince 
George, and at the end of the visit Langara’s boat was 
reported to be ready by the Prince. Langara is said to have 
exclaimed, “ Well does Great Britain merit the empire of the 
gea when the humblest stations in her Navy are supported by 
princes of the blood.” As the “Dictionary of National 
Biography ” suggests, it is unlikely that any Spanish admiral 
would have used these words in 1780, but the bare facts are 
probably historical. Prince William Henry fought with a 
lieutenant of marines, and though we hope the Prince of 
Wales will not have occasion to support his honour in that 
way we may be sure that he will not take amiss the ordinary 
hardships and episodes on equal terms with his #.essmates. 
Under the present rules, dating since 1902, a midshipman 
has fewer active duties and more hours of study than formerly. 
But he still has responsibilities to bear in the occasional com- 
mand of men, and he still fills the “ humble station” of attend- 
ing on the officer of the watch and so on. 

William IV. owed the greater part of what geniality and 
lovable qualities he had to his training as a sailor. Gladstone 
used to say that when he described a man as a “ typical Oxford 
man” he meant to bestow the highest praise. Englishmen 
will certainly bestow their highest praise on the Prince of 
Wales if the training of the sea turns him out in their eyes, 
like his father, “a typical sailor.” 





MY FRIENDS’ CHILDREN. 

TORIES throwing a chance gleam of light upon the work. 
ings of the childish mind are always popular, but few 
people attempt to analyse and classify them, or to draw any 
Jessons with regard to methods of education and the order in 
which the various branches of study should be taken. The 
child whose inept comment or ludicrous question reveals 
mental confusion and grotesque or wholly inadequate concep- 
tious is likely to be considered exceptionally muddle-headed, 

whereas the exceptional point is in the self-betrayal. 

“Little girls think a great deal,” one child told me, “ but 
they don’t say what they think.” Many children are accounted 
clever simply because they keep their own counsel. A child 
who at six years of age could “ define what is meant” by most 
of the terms used in geography said years afterwards that 
she had always pictured peninsulas as being just big enough 
to stand on, while an isthmus could be mastered by a long 
stride. 

Probably one of the chief sources of confusion is the pre- 
mature teaching of subjects which cannot be comprehended 
by children except in the vaguest manner; with the amiable 
intention of simplifying the difficulty, the teacher makes use 
of highly metaphorical language and purely fanciful analogies, 
and thus piles Pelion on Ossa. The child at once proceeds to 
interpret the metaphors literally. A boy of four asked, 
“What does Satan siton? How can he stand a chair ina 
bottomless pit?” The nurse, an intelligent woman, feared 
that she might only make confusion worse confounded if she 
offered any explanation, and the boy decided, to his own com- 
plete satisfaction, that Satan sat on perches projecting from 
the sides of the pit. 

Fortunately most children’s hearts are so hard that they 
never shrink from any dogma unless for personal reasons. It 
is only the exceptional child who is torn by pity or troubled 
by a sense of abstract injustice. Ina book called “Cobwebs 
to Catch Little Flies” (a grim pleasantry !), which I have not 
seen since I was very young, there is a characteristic conversa- 
tion between Frank and his mamma, who meet the funeral of 
a boy. 

Frank; “Is the boy in the pit P” 

Mamma: “I fear so.” 

Frank: “I hope I shall not go to the pit.” 

Frank was merely a human child: his detestable sister Ann 





was so good that she never suffered even % personal qualm. 
The subject of prayer offers great difficulties, though perhaps 
not to children of as practical a nature as the hero of the fol- 
lowing story. A nervous boy of eight or nine told his mother 
at the luncheon table that he had swallowed a marble, and felt 
so much frightened that be “had been praying all the morning 
that it might not kill him.” 

“Stupid,” muttered a younger brother contemptuously. 

“You are very naughty, Sidney,” said their mother, “I 
think Norman was quite right.” 

“No, he zs stupid, mother.” 

“Well, what would you have done?” 

“Why, I should have been like Daniel—pray three times 
and ha’ done with it.” 

Much perplexity arises from changes which have taken 
place in the meaning of words. One most intelligent girl 
understood the petition “ Neither reward us after our iniqui- 
ties” as “Have nothing to do with us because of our sine,” 
and another interpreted “ generally necessary to salvation” as 
“usually, but not always,” while “endeavour ourselves” is 
seldom recognized to be a reflexive verb. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in poetry, one part of speech is mistaken for another with 
curious results. A girl paraphrased the line “ Rose a nurse of 
ninety years” as “ A nurse of ninety whose name was Rose.” 
I forget the girl’s age, but as she obstinately clung to the 
interpretation and then suddenly yielded to the argument 
that, if her belief were correct, the punctuation of the sentence 
would be different, her education must have been fairly advanced. 
I said, “ You remind me of the High School girl who thought 
that ‘ There is a green hill far away, without a city wall’ meant 
that there was a hill unprovided with a wall.” 

“ Well, doesn’t it?” she replied. 

There is also a strong tendency to give an obvious explana- 
tion of words. A child misreading amen at the end of several 
hymns suddenly asked, “ Why does it never say a—woman ? 
Don’t women write hymns?” 

Drawing rash conclusions from very imperfect knowledge is 
an opening for curious errors. A London child, seeing a 
muzzled calf, a creature so young and feeble that it could 
scarcely stagger along the roud, exclaimed with fearful joy, 
“My! mustn’t it be fierce!” 

A little girl, who knew, perhaps, twenty words of French, 
said hopefully, “ Well, one thing, French is a very short 
language.” I asked how she had arrived at this cheering 
conclusion, and she pointed to the list of words at the head of 
her exercise, “It says encore means still, yet, again, and malade 
is sick, ill. Well, that is five words totwo.” Another child 
said of a rigidly respectable person, “I don’t like him: I think 
he drinks.” Asked what could make her imagine such a 
thing, she simply replied, “He wears his hat so far over his 
eyes.” 

A boy of nine, who had never previously witnessed a collec- 
tion in church, was deeply interested, and, when the bags were 
finally borne off by clergy and choir in procession, proclaimed 
in a loud whisper of sympathetic excitement, “ Now they're 
going to share it out!” A sister, just half his age, described 
the scene in these terms: ‘‘ When it was nearly time to come 
out they handed round a bag of money, and aunt got sixpence, 
but they didn’t let me put my hand in. Before that an old 
lady held out a bag to me, and there was a sweet in it. I 
suppose only the biggest ones get money.” The same child 
was unaccustomed to the ceremony of saying grace, and, on 
returning from a brief visit that she had paid to some iittle 
friends, told her sister, “ Mrs. F. 7s a funny woman. At dinner 
there was a great high pile of plates in front of her, and before 
we began she stooped her head down and said something to 
the plates, but I couldn’t hear what it was.” 

Often the tendency to make excuses is strong, and the 
defence more ingenious than true. A boy of eight, when 
asked why he had eaten all the plums that had been given 
him instead of sharing them with a younger girl with whom 
he had been playing, promptly replied, “ I thought they would 
make her ill” Two imaginative children called to account 
for wilful damage done in the course of a “ make-believe ” 
game as kings, queens, headsman, &c., protested,“ You must 
have some reel-ality.” I believe that the defence had been 
supplied by a third and slightly older child, but it had been 
eagerly adopted. 

Difference in age, however trifling, is made to account 
for everything. A boy of seven, after two years’ instruction 
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was reproached with not knowing the alphabet, while a play- 
fellow could read fluently. He knew that the difference in 
their age was just six weeks, but immediately protested, 
“ She’s older than me.” 

A little girl was found catching and killing flies, and was 
gravely reproved by her mother. “It is naughty and cruel. 
God made the flies. You could not make them.” 

“Well, God’s older than I am!” 

A year later she strongly objected to learning to read and 
write. “ What's the use? When I grow up I shall only be a 
mamma or a servant.” 

A boy of nine and a girl of seven were sent to church alone: 
and on their return were asked, “ What was the text ?” 

The boy hesitated and stammered, replying finally, “I did 
know it, I really did, but I’ve forgotten.” 

“Oh, for shame, Willy!” eried his sister, “ You know you 
never asked.” 

Kings and queens, and royalty generally, are the subject of 
many fond illusions among children. A little girl was dis- 
tressed and shocked because I spoke of the late Queen as 
having worn a bonnet, but a boy’s belief as to a special 
prerogative of princes was far more curious. For the first 
time in his life he had seen a prince, and on his return home 
a younger sister asked eagerly, “How big was he—as big as 
your” 

“ You stupid! 
grown up?” 

False logie is a constant source of error, as when one child 
“ mothered ” an unpopular aunt on an orphan cousin, arguing 
“ My mother is your aunt, so my aunt must be your mother,” 
reasoning which reduced her opponent to tears of rage when 
she failed to detect the fallacy while abhorring the apparently 
inevituble conclusion. 

A boy of four, having slipped one mistaken premise into 
his argument, was scandalized by the conclusion he drew, not 
that he considered such conduct wrong, but so very unusual 
as to cast doubts upon his parents’ wisdom. He was born a 
year and a day after their marriage, and on his fourth birth- 
day was heard muttering to himself, “ Well, I do call it yum !” 
“What is rum, darling?” asked his mother. “It was your 
wedding-day yesterday and it’s my birthday to-day.” “ Yes; 
why not?” “Well, I always thought that when people 
married they waited a little time before they buyed a baby. 
I do call it yum to buy one the very day after!” Children 
conceive all life in the forms familiar to them. A little 
girl asked me, “ Who takes the birds’ fedders off ?” “When? 
What do you mean?” “I mean when they does to bed.” 

Another of three-and-a-half was told that her father was 
coming home. He had been on foreign service for three years 
she had heard of him constantly and bad been taught to pray’ 
for him, but evidently it had never entered her little brain to 
try to imagine what kind of a creature he might be. He 
arrived a little earlier than he was expected and found her 
alone in the hall. She gazed at him for a moment with the 
most intense surprise, and then scrambled upstairs crying, 
“Mamma! Papa’s a man!” 

Limited imagination aceounts for much of childish hard- 
heartedness. A little boy was over-loud in his expressions of 
delight at a military funeral that was passing the house, and 
his mother, trying to check him, said, “ Poor Major —— has 
left children as young as you and Lily. What would youdo 
if you lost your father ?” 

He turned a radiant face on her,“O mamma! We'd put 
his cocked hat and sword on a coffin and havea lovely funeral 
Moch better than this.” 

A certain literalness of mind accounts for another class o.! 
children’s sayings. An old gentleman told me that one day 
when he was about six his schoolmaster gave him an apple as 
areward for a well-written copy, and he said, “ Thank you,” 
forgetting to add “sir.” “Thank you what?” asked the 
master severely. “Thank you, cat, or thank you, dog?” 
“Thank you, dog,” he replied after anxious thought, and 
was whipped for impertinence. He said he honestly believed 
that he was bound to accept one of the suggested words, and 
chose dog because it was masculine. 

There are unsuspected gaps in the knowledge of even the 
cleverest children. I was seriously told by a successful student 
of Euclid that Q.E.D. stood for “ quite enough demonstrated,” 
and a girl who had passed with honours in divinity sighed over 
the perversity of her brothers and suid resignedly,“ As the 


Why, don’t you know that prinees are born 











Bible tells us, ‘ A brother is made for affliction” | am con. 
vinced, however, that most of the “ howlers ” heard in schools 
do not originate with the dull children who utter them, but 
have been prompted by mischievous companions anxious to 
test their credulity. One public-school boy confessed to me 
that he and his friends were in the habit of enlivening their 
school hours in this way, and were especially proud of having 
induced one of their dupes to say that Cleopatra’s needle wag 
an instrument formerly used by dentists. 

. The youngest child in whom I ever observed a sense af 
humour was a little Welshman, still in petticoats. Turnj 
the corner sharply, I caught him in the act of throwing stones 
at my dog, and said, “ Why do you waste your time frighten. 
ing a poor little dog who does no harm to anyone? If you 
were a brave boy you would wait until a lion eame round the 
corner and frighten him.” He seemed amused, and replied, 
chuckling, “I fink the h’lion would f’ighten me!” 

The instinct of self-preservation is sometimes rather 
amusingly displayed. Two brothers of seven and nine, sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of men who had seen mueh 
active service, were playing together. “Shall you go into the 
Service when you grow up?” asked the younger boy. “No; 
there might be a war.” “Oh, well, J shall. You see, if a war 
came on, I could easy get retired !” 

A little boy of about the same age and with a similar family 
history displayed a very different spirit. He was playing 
soldiers with some other boys, and he and his brother were on 
the losing side. His brother, tired out, lay down and proceeded 
to die. This was according to rule, but bis junior thought it 
was done too soon, and prodding him vigorously with his 
wooden sword shouted, “Get up, get up! Have another dig 
before you die!” 

Excessive self-esteem and a morbid sensitiveness account 
for many strange stories told of children. A little girl of 
eight at a garden party was talking of a spotted dog in 
English which was curiously broken for a child of her age, 
and a young man said teasingly, “ Was it a spotted dog or a 
dotted sprog?” The child rushed home, mad with rage, and 
flung herself on her grandfather, who was dozing over a news- 
paper, screaming, “Tall him out, dranpapa, tall him ont! 
S’oot him, s’oot him dead—he laughed at me!” 

As duels were out of date even in her grandfather's youth, 
it is difficult to imagine where she could have heard the 
expression or how she could have so promptly decided that 
it was an approved method of avenging an impertinence. 
A child searcely half her age, and one of a large family, had 
an overweening sense of her own importance. One day, on 
a public beach, she asked with an air of ineffable disdain, 
“ Who are those children standing between me and the sea?” 

Sometimes, though I think rarely, children have the keen 
insight with which they are credited. A girl of seven asked 
a lady with whem she was staying, “Do you love me?” 
Before she could reply the child’s mother exclaimed, “I don’t 
think you need ask that, dear; is she not extremely kind to 
you?” 

“Yes, but can’t people be very kind and yet not like you? 
That’s what I want to know.” After she had left her hostess 
said to me, “ What a very good child! Everyone said how 
good she was.” I assented; and she calmly continued: “If 
we had not been far better, don’t you think people would have 
knocked our heads off?” 

A boy who had had more experience of both systems than 
should rightly have fallen to any one person told me 
that he preferred “licking” to “jawing.” I asked why, 
and he explained: “It’s so much simpler. Either you howl 
or you don’t. If you howl, the man leaves off because 
he thinks you've had enough, and if you don’t howl he leaves 
off for fear you’ve had too much, and he’s quite satisfied either 
way. But when it’s jawing, you don’t know what's expected 
of you. If you say nothing, it’s sulks; if you say anything, 
it’s insolence; if you squeeze out a tear you’re a crocodile; 
and if you don’t, you're hardened. I dare say there is a kind of 
look that would be the right thing if only one could put it on.” 

The “ satisfied ” schoolmaster reminded me of an affectionate 
but somewhat peppery nrother much tried by small means, 
hard work, and bad health. 

“Do you really think it does your children any good to slap 
them?” Iasked. She pretended to consider the matter for a 
moment, and then her eyes twinkled: “ What you have to 
think of is the good it does me!” M. Loans. 
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SUMMER STORMS. 

MONG the remarkable features of the thunderstorms 

A which broke over London on Friday and over various 

rts of the country on Saturday last week the most extra- 

ordinary were the tempests of dust and wind which swept in 


front of them. These tempests, doubtless naturally enough, 
appear to have preceded the storms of both days, but, for 


whatever reason, the rain in most places after Saturday’s 
storms seems to have been not nearly eo heavy as on Friday. 
On Friday in London the rain fell in torrents, and the weather 
records of the afternoon taken in South Kensington are 
astonishing. About five o’clock there was a wind blowing at 
Jess than ten milesan hour. The barometer just before five 
gave a sudden jump of six hundredths of an inch, and im- 
mediately the wind began to rise, until by quarter past five 
thesqualls bad reached a velocity of 54 milesan hour. Inaquarter 
of an hour, therefore, the wind bad changed from a light breeze 
to within two miles of the rate which, according to the 
Beaufort scale, constitutes a “storm.” In the Beaufort scale, 
of course, the force of a wind is measured in the numbers 0 
to 12, and not in miles; but the Meteorological Office reckons 
a wind of 8—9, which Admiral Beaufort counted a gale, as 
travelling between 38 and 55 miles an hour. A wind of 56 to 
75 miles is counted a storm, and above 75 miles per hour a 
hurricane. But the wind was not the only remarkable feature 
of Friday’s weather. After the squalls came the rain, of 
which 1'1 inches fell in a quarter of an hour ; that is, at the rate 
of nearly 45 inches per hour. Then the thermometer in the 
quarter of an hour from 5.25 to 5.40 dropped 22 degrees, and 
so ended one of the most remarkable “samples” of weather 
recorded even in our surprising climate. 

Saturday’s storms broke over different centres, but in nearly 
all there was the same tremendous wind. It may, perhaps, be 
interesting to describe the storm, as the writer experienced it, 
inarather exposed position on the side of a hill some 400 
feet or more above sea-level. The day had been intensely hot 
and sultry, and about seven o'clock, when the wind had 
dropped to a dead calm, the sound of distant thunder began 
to grow nearer. Great masses of steel-blue clouds came 
rolling up from the south, seamed and slashed with white, 
with ominous gaps and ledges of vapour turning and reeling 
as the clouds drove up over the whole sky above. Still the 
thunder was nothing more than a rumble, and the interval 
between the scarcely seen flashes of lightning and the peal 
that followed was so long that the storm, wherever it was 
going on, was evidently a great distance away. Between the 
rolls of thunder the silence was intense; not a bird 
chirped, not a leaf stirred. And then, without a 
moment’s warning, there leapt up from the earth a 
quarter of a mile away a great red pillar of dust which 
swept with a roar up the hill; dust uprose before 
it as it came, and in a second all round the house it was blow- 
ing agale. The larches in the garden and the wood behind 
bent like blades of wheat; doors in the house blew to like 
guns; the remains of a bonfire near the stables which had 
been lighted to burn the green of felled larches burst into a 
cone of flame. In the storm of sand which was driving in the 
first thing to do was to close all the doors and windows of the 
house, and three people rushing along the passages found 
that it was only possible to shut the windows by pushing 
hard against the wind, otherwise they would have crashed 
and broken. The writer, trying to close a garden door which 
opens into the house, could only manage it by throwing his 
whole weight on the handle; then it seemed as if the lock 
must break when it was closed. Outside the gardener, blind 
with sand, tried to cover the bonfire with earth ; the earth was 
blown out of his shovel. It was the hardest fight to make any 
headway at all out of doors; a child surely would have 
been blown over. So the storm drove on for, perhaps, five or 
six minutes, with the whole air red with sand; then the 
squall dropped and the larches straightened, and there fol- 
lowed a mere breeze; then came a light shower of rain and a 
clear sky. And all through there had been no lightning and 
no thunder, beyond the fitful flashes over the downs, miles 
away; merely the house had stood through what seemed like a 
hurricane, and every window-ledge and wainscoting was coated 
and drifted with sand. 

It was the most interesting storm of the writer's experience ; 
but when is a thunderstorm not interesting? There is 
always in those tense moments before the storm actually 





breaks, with the ugly gaps rolling in the blackened sky 
and all the creatures silent in the fields and trees, a 
sense somewhere of the world coming to an end, of all 
kinds of possibilities belonging to a central mystery 
about which nothing can be calculated. And, of course, 
thunderstorms do, as a fact, remain without a full explanation 
which will assign all the observed effects to their proper causes. 
We know something about thunder and lightning, but it does 
not amount to very much, and “theories of thunderstorms” 
are still put forward to be compared with and be displaced by 
other theories. Some of these theories have been collected 
into a chapter in a well-arranged and comprehensive book on 
“Weather Science” by Mr. F. W. Henkel (Fisher Unwin, 
6s. net), and one of the most recent happens also to be one 
which is fairly easy for the layman ignorant of electricity to 
understand. Its author is Dr. Simpson, of the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department, and Mr. Henkel shortly explains it. “ He 
supposes that upward currents of air prevent rain that would 
otherwise be deposited from falling. The rain-drops grow 
‘through cycles of growth,’ then break up with separation of 
electricity, until their charge is so great as to produce 
a gradient of more than 30,000 volts per centimetre. Then 
the lightning flashes and the accumulation is neutralized over 
a limited area; the process goes on again, another flash takes 
place, and so on, till equilibrium is finally established and the 
storm ceases.” Another interesting theory is that of 
Dr. 8. P. Thompson. This begins with the fact that the 
clouds are usually more or less charged with electricity, which 
is mainly derived from evaporation going on at the earth's 
surface. The minute particles of water vapour floating in the 
air become more highly charged, and as they fall they 
coalesce. This means that the larger drops proportionately 
more highly charged find their way to the lower strata of a cloud, 
so that the electrification of the lower surfaces of the clond 
becomes greater and greater, while the earth below “ becomes 
charged oppositely by influence; the layer of air between act- 
ing as the dielectric, the whole arrangement will become, as it 
were, a kind of condenser. After a time the difference of potential 
will be so great that the air between will give way, and a 
disruptive charge take place along the path of least resistance.” 
And the path of least resistance may very well be through a 
dozen different substances other than air. The electric current 
will find its way along metal more easily than through a 
mixture of gases, just as water would filter through a crack 
in masonry filled with sand. We turn with interest to learn 
what Mr. Henkel can tell us of the latest theories of lightning 
conductors, to find that science is still in search of the perfect 
conductorand of the perfect system for arranging conductors. 
Iron, on the whole, is to be preferred to copper (and it is also 
cheaper); but even so, there are difficulties with iron. Lightning 
will not always jump on or down your iron conductors or 
any kind of conductor at all; there are certain kinds of flashes 
which nobody seems able to do anything with—they just go 
where they please. And there seems to be a tendency among 
experts to approve, instead of the copper bands leading down 
from chimneys to earth plates in the soil, a sort of network 
or skeleton of rods or wires enclosing the building which it is 
desired to protect. But this is evidently a most complicated 
business. All the metal in the house has to be connected 
up with the network, so tlat you case your house in a kind of 
birdeage and then prick the wires of the cage through the 
walls to touch your pipes and fireplaces, and presumably your 
bedsteads. Thus encased you are said to be safer than with 
the plain copper bands. But it is not an inspiriting prospect 
for the householder, and he may possibly decide with his 
architect that it may be as well, after all, to have no lightning 
conductors and to chance it. Even with the best kind of bird- 
cage conductor he will always have to run the risk of that 
particular kind of flash about which nothing is known except 
that it will not obey the rules as we know them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE MOROCCAN 
CRISIS. 
(To rne Eprrorn or tus “ Specraror.”"] 
Srr,—The following expresses an expert * opinion as coming 
from an Austrian diplomatic source :—* Vienna, July 27th.— 


(* “Die Information” ; von diplomatischer Seite.) 
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What has long been dreaded has now happened. The Anglo- 
Jerman relations have (since the dispatch of the ‘ Panther’) 
changed so much for the worse that we may be prepared for 
a recourse to exceptional measures on both sides. We have to 
recognize more and more that in this latest conflict currents 
and powers are at play such as are not likely to shrink from a 
serious decision. Only quite recently did the German iron 
industry dwell upon the meaning Morocco has for the pro- 
ducer of pig iron, and we may make sure that the controllers 


of the steel market in England are not ignorant of this fact. 


Now, the great German as well as English industrial combines 
both naturally exercise a great deal of influence upon the 
actions of their respective Governments, and behind the diplo- 
matic skirmishing we may easily discern a lust for dividends 
on the part of German and English capitalism. It is pre- 
cisely this lust for gain which—marking every phase of 
the present Moroccan affair—makes things so particularly 
serious. For we must bear in mind that what to-day is at 
stake is, not the victory or the defeat of diplomatists, but the 
opening-up of remunerative areas for German or English 
industry to-day ; therefore not alone do the diplomatists enter 
the arena, but with them are their ‘seconds,’ those commercial 
magnates who exert them to new endeavours and ever fresh 
courage. Germany preferred the present situation, and she it 
is who is also responsible for the same, and all the conse- 
quences which may result from matters becoming acute must 
fall upon the head of the Minister who has mancuvred and 
knotted the threads in his hand. Not that England figures 
in a particularly edifying or sympathetic réle in this 
game in which she may have to take up _ her 
partner’s used, and possibly ‘marked, cards, while 
Franee herself is in the worst position of all, for she 
may have to choose between losing the game to Germany or to 
England, and so she can now decide to which of the two she 
would liefest entrust her little golden sheep. It is of the 
greatest moment to France to avoid an outbreak of war, and 
therefore it will be necessary to temporize between England 
and Germany concerning a question in which she (France) 
herself is really the interested party. The French papers also 
make use of moderate language, while both the German and 
the English Press make loud use of the trumpet. Austria has 
retired into a corner to carry on her observations of affairs. 
This, in view of the existing constellation, may be, not only 
the convenient, but even, perhaps, the right standpoint. Yet 
Austria is, after all, Germany’s ally, and she is involved, to the 
extent of all her moral, financial, and military prestige, in the 
erratic courses and the plans of conquest undertaken by her 
companion. As yet it is not known whether Count 
Aehrenthal has made any confidential inquiries in Berlin 
with respect to what Germany may consider requisite 
as Austrian assistance in the present Moroccan business ; it 
would, however, be very bad as well as disgraceful if without 
any move on our own part we were suddenly to be swept down 
from our coign of vantage on the ‘look-out tower’ and trans- 
ported into the centre of the action. Under Goluchowski 
Austria slept her time away; under Aehrenthal she seems to 
dream it away; and so there is really little to choose between 
the two methods.”—I am, Sir, &c., “ Tanotus.” 

[The Information is, of course, entirely misinformed in 
regard to the action of British capitalists. ‘The controllers 
of the steel market” here have no more to do with our 
attitude towards German action at Agadir than the babe 
unborn.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BALKAN PROBLEM. 

[To rae Epiror or rue “ Spectator.” ]} 
S1r,—Last summer you printed some correspondence on the 
position of the Vlachs (Macedo-Roumanians) in Macedonia. 
The following may therefore perhaps be of interest. Early 
last spring a portion of the Athenian Press renewed its old 
campaign against the Macedonian Vlachs and denounced 
them and their schools as traitors to Hellenism. This agita- 
tion has now been followed by the appearance of a number of 
Greek bands in Southern Macedonia and Epirus. It is not 
certain yet whether these bands are intended solely to harass 
the Vlach communities, but the majority are out in the Vlach 
districts, and in particular in the neighbourhood of Ardella 
and Perivoli. Both these villages a few years ago were 
partially destroyed by similar bands, and have only recently 
begun to recover their former prosperity. ‘I'he reappearance 





of Greek bands in force is naturally causing the greatest 


anxiety throughout the Vlach population. The Turkish 
authorities are taking active measures, but their task is 
difficult one. The country is wooded, and the Greek frontice 
but a short distance off.—I am, Sir, &., 


Perivoli. M. S, Tuomrsoy, 





THE VETO BILL. 
[To tue Epiron er THE “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—There are two points in connexion with the Veto Bill 
which do not seem to have received adequate consideration, 

First, the Lords have passed the Veto Bill. They may have 
been right or they may have been wrong, but they have passed 
the Bill, and the only question now awaiting settlement jg 
whether it is worth while to compel a creation of strap-hanger 
peers in order to keep the jejune and unsatisfactory amend. 
ments to the Bill for a few days longer on the paper. Every. 
one knows that eventually the amendments must go. If they 
er not to be accepted as a compromise, the sooner they go the 

tter. 

Secondly, as the Veto Biil is to be carried by brute force, 
it is all to the good that it should pass in its most objection. 
able form. It will be all the easier to repeal in times to come, 
If the Lords go to the length of insisting on their amend. 
ments, they bind themselves to those amendments, and will be 
chained to them for ever. If, under duress, they abandon the 
amendments, they are free in the future to take up any position 
they like. An abandoned offer of compromise binds no one— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. D.C. 





THE LORDS AND THE VETO. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’} 

Sir,—Are you not in your recommendation of the policy of 
surrender attaching too great an importance to the 
“destruction of the House of Lords’ alleged to be effected by 
the creation of new Peers? ” 
The House of Lords was “destroyed” in much the same 
fashion (even apart from its absolute abolition by Act of 
Parliament) in Cromwell's time. 

“Cromwell’s new House of Lords was made up (in 1658) of 
various groups composed of his own relatives, nephews, 
lawyers, officers, and less important individuals, all ‘ devoted to 
the interests of the Protector.’ ” 

It was found, as we all know, “impossible.” It is worthy of 
note that Haslerig, Cromwell’s own comrade, refused to sit in 
it, and that other persons made reflections, not unworthy of 
the present crisis, to the effect that 
“it were better to leave that tyrant and his packed convention to 
stand upon his own sandy foundation.” 
In a similar spirit one may ask, Were it not better, has it not 
already proved itself better, to let the Revolutionary Cabinet 
“make up their ‘packed convention,’ if they can, and ‘stew in 
the juice’ of all the odium and ridicule their action, exasperating 
or abortive, must surely provoke ” ? 
The true House of Lords will not suffer much. If the nation 
suddenly awakes, with a newly revived sense of humour and 
proportion, to the true inwardness of the situation it is not 
the Upper House nor the existing holders of honourable titles 
who will be swept away in the outburst.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LIBERAL UNIONIST. 





THE CRISIS OF 1852. 
[To rue Eprror oF Tur “Srrcraror.”’1 
S1r,—I venture to send you enclosed letters which were writen 
to my grandfather, Sir James Stronge, Bart., by his step- 
father, Mr. William Holmes, M.P. (the Tory Whip), in May, 
1832. If you think them worth printing pray do so.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Eruet Mary RICHARDSON, 


May 15th, 1832. 
PRIVATE. 
My prAr James,—On Saturday last the Duke of Welliagton saw 
the King, and received his commands to form anew administration, 
having accepted the resignation of Lord Grey and others in con- 
sequence of not following their advice to create above 60 Pcers im 
addition to the 28 already created by Lord Grey. 

The Duke at once consented, but declined to kiss hands as Prime 
Minister, as he did not think it proper to form a head without 
giving it body and limbs to support it. In the latter part he has 
failed, and at 3 o’clock this day so reported to the King, and 
resigned the commission or commands imposed upon him by 
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His Sovereign, in consequence of which Lord Grey is now with the 


; t present is determined not to make peers. 
King, — “ft the Duke’s failure must be ap t. No 
oa ld hold office without redeeming the King’s 


ee age in his Message to Parliament, namely, 


pee ety for an extensive reform; and though the Duke was 
illing, for the sake of the King as well as to prevent the destruc- 
be of the House of Peers, to yield a great deal, still there were 
ye without whose support in the House of Commons he could 
. . et on, such as Peel, Goulburn, Harding, and Croker, who 
had faken such an active part in the Reform question as to pre- 
clude them from forming any part of an administration prepared 
to introduce an extensive bill of reform, and particularly as the 
three first had lost character by yielding on the Catholic question, 
pesides a few other Tories, as I know last night in the House of 
Ccmmons, through their mouthpiece Sir Robert Inglis, had again 
evinced their determination not to forget their personal hatred to 
the Duke. The King will, I fear, be handed over neck and heels 
to the Whigs, the sixty Peers will be created, and the Revolution 
will shortly follow. I have had my own trouble, and more than 
my share, in these transactions, in which I have been treated with 
the greatest confidence by all parties, and had the Duke formed 
his Government there was nothing I thought myself fit for I 
might not have obtained.—Yours ever affectionately, 
Wm. Houmes, 





10 Grafton Street, London, May 22nd, 1832, 
My par James,—I have received your few lines this morning, 
and tho’ I have nothing pleasant to communicate to you, still, 
in these extraordinary times, a line from headquarters is always 
interesting. 

The Committee on the Reform Bill re-opened in the Lords last 
night, when the farce of discussing its clauses commenced without 
any amendment daring to be moved, or if moved no division was 
taken through fear of leaving the Ministry in a minority, as 50 
new Peers would have appeared in the Morning Gazette, as the 
King is pledged under bond to create that number in the event 
of Lord Grey requiring it of him, so that the barons of England 
submit to a revolutionary measure as a lesser evil to their House 
being for ever swamped by an inundation of new Peers. There is 
more than a majority of sixty-five Peers (at present in London) 
against at least twenty clauses of the Bill, yet they dare not vote, so 
that from this hour the power of that great House has ceased. The 
King has written more than forty letters, entreating such Peers 
as he considered his personal friends to abstain from voting, as 
the only method of relieving him from his wretched position. The 
revolution therefore commenced last night, and rely upon [it] the 
Peers, Bishops, and Clergy will be its first victims, the Ministers 
themselves are in (I know) the utmost dismay at the success of 
their own machinations, and are afraid to recede, they and their 
agents called in (this time twelvemonth, at the last dissolution of 
Parliament) the aid of the political unions, who are now pro- 

ling them forward in spite of themselves. The Lord 
io of London, whom they made a baronet of, has issued 
cards for this day at the Mansion House to meet the Liver- 

ool and Manchester delegates at dinner, and a Common 
Fail is summoned to vote Citizen Attwood the Freedom of the 
City in a hundred-guinea gold box to-morrow, as the intrepid sup- 
porter of Lords Grey and John Russell, and the two latter are now 
working heaven and earth to prevent it. You will have the Irish 
Reform Bill in its native purity unaltered, and a dissolution of 
the Union must be the inevitable consequence. If O’Connell was 
to propose it after the Reform Bill it would be carried. I shall 
certainly vote for it rather than have twenty vagabonds blended 
with our House. 

The Duke of Wellington has retired, and does not mean to take 
any part in their discussions. His situation is very peculiar. 
The King called on him to form a Government, and when he 
failed and resigned his trust he told the King he would no longer 
embarrass him with opposition to the Bill in the House of Lords. 
Sir Robert Peel’s inconsistency carried the Catholic question, 
his attempt to establish consenting has handed the King over to 
wicked Ministers and the country toa revolution. 

Now do recollect hereafter what I am going to prophesy, vid., 
that before this day two months Lord Grey will make overtures to 
the Tories to join him for the purpose of protecting him and his 
colleagues from the political unions; they will not join him, and 
he will resign and again throw the country in that state of excite- 
ment it has suffered under for the last ten days. The King has 
resisted another attempt to remove Lord Hill from the Army ; the 
Duke of Richmond was destined for Ireland and Lord Anglesey 
for the Horse Guards. If this is effected I fear the consequences. 
The Army at present is sound . . . I must wait to see this session 
out. I have worked hard for the last eighteen months and kept 
our littie band together. We only commanded 260 on the last 
division on reform; we voted 241—13 paired off during the 
night and six were too ill to attend; and tho’ always in a minority 
and opposed to the Government we never hada deserter. I am 
certain that other times will duly appreciate our constancy, and 
had not the Reform Bill been in the House during that whole 
time we should have beaten them on every question of finance, 
trade, or foreign policy, for they are bunglers of the first water 
: .. This is a long letter, and I daresay you will be as tired of 

reading it as I am writing it. . . . —Ever yours affectionately, 
Wu. Houmas, 


HENRY GRAHAM DAKYNS. 

{To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—Henry Graham Dakyns was a dear friend of mine, and 
I read Mr. Plunket Greene’s appreciation of him in the 











Spectator of July 22nd with much interest. It is in many 
respects admirable. He perceives the power of awakening 
in the most ordinary schoolboy an enthusiasm for high ideals, 
which was a marked distinction of Mr. Dakyns in his dealing 
with boys. All Dakyns’s teaching showed this. He could 
make of a book like Xenophon’s “ Anabasis a rich mine of 
high thoughts and noble aspirations and infuse into his boys 
the spirit of his teaching. I well remember, when I was 
for a short time one of his colleagues at Clifton College, 
having to examine his form in that book, which they had 
been “doing” with him. I fownd, to my surprise, all 
his form, “good” boys and “ bad” boys alike, so enthusiasti- 
cally interested in the book—the story and the man—that 
they one and all insisted on sitting at my elbow while I went 
through and marked their papers. 

But I think Mr. Plunket Greene makes too much of the 
occasional fits of nervous excitement which led Dakyns on 
rare occasions to some grotesque exhibition of physical force 
These things are doubtless characteristics to be remembered 
and smiled at by those who loved him; but when brought out 
and accentuated in a public print, for the benefit of the world 
which knew him not, they are apt to produce in many minds 
an impression that there was something strangely brutal in 
his methods. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. There was not 
and could not be any brutality in his refined and sensitive 
nature.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. CoLiyer. 

Hackford Hall, Reepham, Norwich, Norfolk. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 

[To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—At the present moment you may perhaps think the 
views of a general practitioner about the Insurance Bill 
will be of interest to your readers. I will try not to repeat 
arguments that have appeared frequently. The position of 
the doctor as judge of the question of malingering, or rather 
of exaggeration, is scarcely compatible with his former 
position as friend of the family. In the public interest 
therefore it is important to strengthen his hands. Part of 
our dislike of contract work in the past has been due to the 
repeated experience of the honest practitioner that one or two 
malcontents by judiciously packing a meeting have often 
succeeded in depriving him at a stroke of a large slice of his 
income. The proportion of income from club work is now 
to be almost trebled. The public must not expect us to 
sacrifice possibly a third of our income in order to keep down 
rates or taxes. But they can make us much more independ- 
ent if, by making free choice of doctor an essential part of 
the Bill, they allow us to quarrel, if need be, with two or 
three malcontents without risking the whole of our future 
income froua Government work. 

With regard to payment we believe that the proposed terms 
mean overwork and underpayment. But as most workers 
consider themselves overworked and underpaid, let me explain 
more fully. Few of us keep details of our club consultations 
but one of my colleagues here who did so tells me that (to 
summarize) a capitation fee of 4s. 6d. would have meant an 
average fee of 1s. 4d. per visit and per consultation. This 
represents club work at its best, a healthy country district 
with no dangerous or exhausting trades, with members medi- 
cally examined and drawn from the very best of the well-to-do 
working men, drunkards and ill-doers and women being 
excluded. T'wo London practitioners published in the Lancet 
their experience of a rather extensive club practice. At 4s. 6d 
per head it meant average fees of just under Is. for visits and 
consultations. In one club of workers where members were 
not examined, and which included women, the average fee 
would be less than 8d. An old practitioner in a poor district 
in Glasgow told me that club practice meant to him about 34d. 
per visit, and 1}d. to 2d. per consultation. He had no figures 
to prove his statements, so that they were useless as evidence, 
though valuable as impressions, equally valuable with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement that the doctors will be better off 
than before, since he, too, has produced no evidence in support 
of the statement so far as it applies te the 9,000,000 new 
insurers. 

An average fee of less than Ie. per consultation and visit is 
thus the probable equivalent of this Government capitation rate 
of 4s. 6d. per annum. The 0,000,000 new insurers must pay at 
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present not far short of double this when the profits of medi- 
cines are taken into account. So far as we can judge, Mr. 
Lloyd George expects to secure medical attendance for the 
workers of the nation at roughly half the present rates, rates 
settled by the natural action of the law of supply and 
demand. 

Does any man imagine that he can set this law of supply 
and demand aside by Act of Parliament, that by means of 
this Insurance Bill he will get a medical service equally satis- 
factory with the present for half the money? What will 
happen, of course, will be that we will recoup ourselves by 
undertaking more work. ‘The medical attendance of the 
workers of the nation will approximate more closely to club 
practices, where the doctors have to see in busy times 80, 100, 
150, in some cases 200, patients per day. This has two 
results. 

Take first the effect on the doctors. At present the death- 
rate of our profession in the working years of life is exactly 
double the death-rate of the clergy and is considerably higher 
than the death-rate of the coal miners, And why? Compared 
with the miners we have apparently every advantage—better 
wages, better houses, better food, fewer accidents. We do 
not drink more whisky than the miners. It is our business 
to study the laws of health, and, on the whole, we obey them. 
What is the counterbalancing factor? It is overwork, and 
those who know the conditions of mining and club practice, 
and have seen the strongest of their friends break down under 
the strain, know that this is no exaggeration. Under this Bill 
the area of this strain is to be increased threefold. 

Take next the patients. A careful examination takes from 
a quarter of an hour upwards, sometimes over an hour. Ifa 
man to make a living has to see on the average forty patients 
per day, and from fifty to a hundred patients in his busy 
times, how many careful examinations are possible P That is 
why the President of the British Medical Association asked, 
“ What is the good of spending millions on sanatoria if the 
conditions of practice are such that the early cases, which are 
the only hopeful cases, will not be recognized in the rush?” 

Mr. Lloyd George regrets condescendingly that we make 
this Bill so much a matter of fees. Heis wrong. We know 
that such a Bill would never be modified only to preserve our 
interests. We state the problem in terms of the fees because 
that is the only method by which it can be stated precisely. 
We object to the Bill because it degrades the medical attend- 
ance of one third of the nation to club levels, because it 
means that to make a living we must undertake more work 
than we can accomplish, because it penalizes careful and 
honest work, and sets a premium on slipshod and superficial 
work, and because it adds greatly to the work of a profession 
in which the death-rate is already unnaturally high through 
overwork, 

MEDIcvs. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “ Srrcrator.”] 

Sir,—I cordially agree with Mr. Buchanan’s letter in your 
last issue. I am a country doctor, and I know, from personal 
experience, what a hard lot is the life of the agricultural 
labourer and his wife in time of sickness. How can a man, 
earning from fifteen to twenty shillings a week, save enough 
to pay for the confinements and sicknesses in his family? I 
have discussed the matter with the country clergy, and the 
problem is a terrible one. If the labourer is in full work, 
he can’t and won’t claim Poor Law relief; and, although 
he is generally ina club himself, his wife and children are not, 
so that in family sickness he has to rely upon the charity of 
doctor, parson, landlord, and neighbours. Until the Insurance 
Bill includes his wife and children, the agricultural labourer 
who is in a good club (and, in my experience, it is the elderly 
men who are in clubs and not the young ones, who seem to 
expect the State to look after them) will not be any better off 
than he is at present. A man in town, on a similar wage, can 
put himself and his family in a private doctor’s club at a cost 
of one penny per week per head; but no doctor can afford to 
take the wives and children of country patients for night and 
day work seven days a week at that fee. 

I sincerely sympathize with the “straight” agricultural 
labourer who tries to pay his way and hold his head up; and 
I hope, with Mr. Buchanan, that he may get one penny off his 





i 
premium. But I again sympathize with the doctor who alse 
tries to do the “straight” thing, and I hope he may get a bit 
added to his pay. When I was young and healthy I did not 
send bills to these unfortunates until I found myself over. 
whelmed with them, so that I had little time left to 
make a living out of those people who could pay. 
Having lately had a _ severe illness myself, ond 
experienced the “incubus of debt” so graphically de. 
scribed by Mr. Buchanan, I now make it a rule to send bills 
to all and sundry, not with any idea of being paid, but in the 
fervent hope that these unfortunate clients may find g 
younger man to carry on the burden. I write this letter more 
in sorrow than in anger that the public don’t seem to realizg 
that the doctor, in order to try to help his patient to live, 
must also live himself.—I am, Sir, &c. 

“Country Lrrcn.” 





MR. DASENT’S “SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE op 
COMMONS.” 
(To THe Epiror or tux “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—In thanking you for the appreciative notice of my 
“Speakers of the House of Commons” in the Spectator of 
July 29th, may I be allowed to point out that the first line of 
your review is calculated, no doubt unintentionally, to give 
your readers a somewhat poor opinion of the general historiea} 
accuracy at which I have aimed in my annals of the Chair ? 

Whereas the opening sentence of my Hanoverian chapter 
reads: ‘‘ With the accession of George I. and the rout of the 
Tory Party the Speakership acquired a permanent character 
hitherto unknown in its annals,” your reviewer, by subst ituting 
the word “ government” for “rout,” appears to convict me of 
an inexcusable historical blunder, of which I am in reality 
quite innocent. 

Whether the period under consideration be the reign of 
George I. or George V., whichever of the two great political 
parties may be, for the moment, the dominant power in the 
State, “rout” and “government” cannot be regarded as 
synonymous terms in any conceivable aspect of the Constitu- 
tional question. 

As a student of Parliamentary development, impartially 
concerned with the growth of English representative institu. 
tions and the relations of the two Houses during six centuries, 
it would be outside my province to forecast the future of the 
Speaker’s office if and when a system, closely approximating 
to that form of Single-Chamber government tried and found 
wanting by Cromwell, should again be set up at Westminster, 
the immemorial home of popular liberty. Yet I may be 
allowed to express the hope that whatever changes in the 
relations of the representative Chamber towards the parent 
assembly may result from the conflicting counsels of the hour, 
the glorious traditions of the Chair of the Commons may be 
preserved unimpaired and unfettered by considerations of 
party expediency.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArtTHuR Irwin Dasent, 

The Dutch House, Hampton-on- Thames. 





THE SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—As a political pariah, that is to say, a Unionist Free 
Trader, may I make an impartial comment on last weck’s 
scene in the House of Commons? On Monday Mr. Asquith 
was howled down by the Tory rowdies, and then in retaliation 
the Radical roughs howled at Mr. Smith till the Speaker 
adjourned the House. But it must not be forgotten that 
closure by yelling was first started by the Radicals im 
Mr. Lyttelton’s case in 1905. On Tuesday a Labour Member 
proceeded to call a Member of the Opposition “an insolent 
swine.” On Wednesday an Irish Member, adopting the 
Asiatic method of vituperation, aspersed the ancestry of 
another Irish Member. His irritated compatriot retorted by 
saying, “ Then, sir, you are an infamous liar and scoundrel !” 
Nobody made any comment on this little incident, which was 
apparently accepted as normal. On Thursday another Labour 
Member made an attack'on the impartiality of the Speaker in 
a letter to a local paper, and seemed much astonished when 
called on to apologize. Altogether we have a pleasant fore- 
taste of what Single-Chamber government is going to be like. 
But it is futile to point out an evil without suggesting a 
remedy. The present able and energetic secretary of the 
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—_—_————_— 
Joological Gardens has secured peace within his realm by so 
arranging the cages and enclosures that the hostile races of 
animals can hear without seeing each other. Why should not 
this expert be called in to advise on the necessary structural 
alterations in the House of Commons, so that its denizens 
might be able to hear each other without being infuriated by 
the sight of their opponents P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Unionist Free TRADER. 





[Vo rue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

Sm,—Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe begs the question entirely when 
he asserts that “the Free Churches are compassing the 
destruction of the Church of England.” Nothing could be 
further from the minds of Free Churchmen than the 
destruction or even the injury of the Church of England as a 
branch of the visible Church of Christ. They desire the 
abolition of State control of that Church because they believe 
such control to be opposed to religious liberty and equality, 
prejudicial to the highest interests of the Church of England 
itself—since its highest officials must be. nominated by the 
secular Government—and a bar to that Christian unity which 
your correspondent und myself with so many others desire. 
We believe that the first step towards the reunion of all the 
Churches of the Protestant reformed religion will be made 
through the door of Disestablishment, and that, just as the 
Church of Ireland has prospered and thriven as a religious 
organization since its severance from State control, so we 
believe the Church of England would gain immeasurably as a 
spiritual entity by severing the bonds which unite it to the 
State. 

Lagree with Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe in deploring the fact 
that Churches whose differences are so small“ should waste 
their energies in fighting one another.” But again I submit 
that in that fighting the Free Churches are not the aggressors. 
We need not look beyond the reception accorded by the vast 
majority of the clergy of the Church of England to the sug- 
gestion of joint services in celebration of the Coronation for 
evidence of the attitude too often assumed by them towards 
their Free Church brethren.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A NortHerRN NONCONFORMIST. 

[That the spiritual interest of the nation can be fostered by 
secularizing the State is to us unthinkable. We cannot, how- 
ever, enter now upon this side of the problem, nor can we 
publish any more letters on the question of “ Christian 
Unity."—Eb. Spectator. | 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—I have followed with great interest the discussion on 
Christian Unity, not because I agree in the least with the 
views of yourself or your correspondents, but because it is of 
first-rate importance to learn and understand the ideas of a 
considerable section of the community, if only that we may 
differ more sympathetically. 

I do not want to be drawn into any argument, but I am 
constrained to point out what I believe to be a fundamental 
misconception of the Church’s attitude. It is, of course, 
simply a statement of a well-known fact that the term 
“Church” means to some an organization set up for conveni- 
ence, while to others it means an organism of Divine origin, 
membership in which rests, not upon convenience or prefer- 
ence, but on obedience to Divine authority. It is not my 
present concern to defend either of these views, but rather to 
suggest that the actions and attitude complained of on 
the part of Church people, and notably, of course, parsons 
(for no religious discussion could be appetising without 
the parson to beat) are due, not to rancour or natural 
sourness or bigotry, but to the belief in the Church as the 
divinely appointed organism of Christianity. No doubt it 
will appear to some as difficult to realize that a considerable 
number of intelligent people do hold this belief, as it does to 
you, Sir, that many are Tariff Reformers. But that does not 
alter facts, and the chief value of discussion is surely that as 
many as possible may understand, and understand sympa- 
thetically, the principles upon which opponents rely and the 
motives from which they act. 

Perhaps it may enable some of your correspondents to 
realize the position better if I explain that no one believes the 
“Anglican” Church to be more than an integral part of 
the organism referred to; no one thinks of it as a separate 





entity, and at the same time puts forth authoritative claims 
on its behalf. At any rate, I hope this letter may have some 
effect in disposing people to “think no evil” in the way of 
attributing bad motives. In conclusion, I beg you to believe 
that I am not venturing by any subtle process to convert you, 
Sir, from your somewhat undogmatic faith. Theat I would 
fain leave to a hardier man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winterbourne Down, B. H. WINTERBOTHAM. 

[We may fitly close this correspondence with Mr. Winter- 
botham’s temperate statement of the other side. — Ep, 
Spectator. | 





SCOTTISH MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
[To tue Eprtror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,—In the interesting review of Messrs. Eversley and 
Craie’s “Marriage Laws of the British Empire” (Spectator, 
July 29th) your reviewer refers to what he calls the usual 
method of getting irregular marriages confirmed in Scotland 
by means of a collusive prosecution of the parties. The 
description of the procedure is quite correct, but he is sadly 
behind the times when he speaks of it as being the practice 
at the present day. It has been obsolete for over half a 
century. The method introduced by the Act of 1856 has 
been since that date the only one known in practice. The 
parties sign in the presence of two witnesses a declaration 
that they take each other as husband and wife. They then 
present a petition to the Sheriff asking him to certify that 
they have been married and that one or both of them had 
their usual residence in Scotland before the marriage or had 
resided there for twenty-one days preceding it. This petition 
may be presented within three months of the declaration con- 
stituting the marriage, but is usually presented witbin three 
hours. The parties and witnesses attend before the Sheriff 
and the witnesses confirm on oath the statements of fact. The 
Sheriff thereupon grants warrant to the Registrar to register 
the marriage. The registration can then be completed 
at once. The whole procedure only takes an hour or two 
and the cost is only a few shillings. On the eve of the New 
Year and summer holidays there is a constant procession of 
newly married couples and their witnesses before the Sheriff 
in Glasgow. The suitors are principally drawn from the 
artisan classes and the classes below them, but there is usually 
a sprinkling of a better class. It is a curious, and in some 
ways pathetic, spectacle to watch: elderly couples setting 
out to share old age and poverty together; young and 
abandoned females linking to themselves some sailor firmly 
meshed in toils that are usually temporary; clerks and 
typists or shop assistants seeking in haste a refuge from fast- 
approaching shame; sometimes a boy and girl riveting a 
chain which no parents can break. It is a wide and easily 
entered gate, and on the whole it is good that it should be so. 
In spite of the rush at certain seasons it is only a small pro- 
portion who use it, and there is no reason to believe that 
these unions turn out any worse than if they had been 
solemnized in church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arcu. D. Ferauson, 
70 Hope Street, Glasgow. 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT. 
(To rae Epitor or rue “ Srectator.”] 

Srr,—The Irish tourist season has rarely opened under more 
favourable auspices. The visit of their Majesties the King 
and Queen to Dublin has proved an unqualified success, and 
Ireland has been almost unanimous in according them a 
cordial welcome. The weather has also been exceptionally 
fine, with a rainfall the lowest recorded during the last forty 
years. At the same time the heat has been less oppressive 
than in England or on the continent of Europe, and the 
evenings have been generally cool—a great relief from the 
exaggerations of the British climate. 

There are as usual a certain amount of improvements to 
record. The Great Western Railway are running a new 
Sunday night service to and from Ireland. Rosslare can be 
reached at 5.10, Cork at 9.20, Waterford at 6.25, Limerick 
at 9.55, and Dublin at 10.30 on Monday morning. 
When we get to Ireland itself we find that the Road Board 
has helped several County Councils to improve their roads and 
bring them up to modern requirements. Thus in Cork and 
Kerry the roads which had not been prepared for heavy motor 
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cars gave way last season in a few places owing to the excep- 
tionally bad weather. These patches have been repaired 
during the winter and new motor cars of a lighter weight have 
been placed upon the “Prince of Wales route,” between 
Killarney and Glengariff. A second service of cars leaves 
Killarney at 1.30 and connects with the train which arrives at 
Cork at 9.30, thus doing in eight hours a trip which formerly 
occupied two days and obliged the tourist to spend a night on 
the way. In Connemara motor cars have this year been for 
the first time substituted for horse coaches, and complete the 
run from Clifden to Westport in six hours. It is possible in 
this way to start by the Limited Mail from Dublin in the 
morning, make a tour through the west of Galway and Mayo, 
and spend the night at the Hotel opposite Achill Island. 
Personal experience enables me also this year to bear 
witness to a marked improvement in the hotel accommodation 
of some county towns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athenxum Club, S.W. V. Hussey WALSH. 





COWPER’S “RETIREMENT.” 
[To rue Epiror oy tax “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—In Cowper’s poem “ Retirement” there occur the well- 
known lines on solitude :— 


“T praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd— 
How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper—solitude is sweet.” 


A footnote tells us that the Frenchman was “ Bruyére.” In 
a letter written by Sir Thomas Fitzosborne under date 
August 5th, 1724, and printed in 1748 by Dodsley in a 
volume containing the Baronet’s “Letters on Several Sub- 
jects,” I find the following remarks upon retirement :— 


“Though retirement is my dear delight, yet upon some 
occasions I think I have too much of it; and I agree with Balzac 
‘que la solitude est certainement une belle chose; mais il y a 
plaisir d’avoir quelqu’un qui sache répondre; A qui on puisse dire, 
de temps en temps, que la solitude est une belle chose.’ ” 


I wonder if Cowper made a mistake in attributing this 
sentiment to M. de la Bruyére. Fitzosborne’s quotation from 
M. Jean Louis de Balzac is so close in expression to Cowper’s 
lines that it looks as though by aslip of the pen the poet 
wrote “ Brnyére” instead of the name of the earlier writer. I 
have diligently scanned the pages of both authors, but I have 
failed in finding the passage referred to by Cowper, or the 
words quoted by Fitzosborne in either book. Can any of your 
readers help me in clearing up this interesting literary 
wystery ?—I am, Sir, X&e., A. lL. MayHrEw. 

21 Norham Road, Oxford. 





A CORONATION POEM FROM AUSTRALIA. 


(To tur Epiror or tux “Specraror.”’} 

S1r—I venture to bring under your attention the subjoined 
verses which appeared in the “ Argus” on the day following 
the Coronation. They were written by a regular weekly con- 
tributor, whose pen-name is “ Oriel.” If you could possibly 
spare space for them, I think that your readers will agree 
that they are worthy of the wider publicity afforded by 
the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., AUSTRALIAN-BORN, 

Melbourne, June 28th. 


THE ENTHRONEMENT. 
By Oren. 


Not backward through the grandeur of past years, 
Renown of monarchs dead or pageants played, 
Shall turn our eyes when the new King appears 
In stateliest pomp arrayed, 
His royal throne by world-wide pillars stayed, 
But strain towards that future dark and dumb 
Wherein God’s hand is moulding things to come. 


Unto this people He hath given power, 
Dominion past imagining, so great 
That they have trembled in their mightiest hour, 
Fearing lest soon or late 
Blind human strength must fall beneath such fate ; 
Though they bestrode the world, they could not guess 
When Time should bring their pride to humbleness. 





The gulf of Time, whence all proud things have sprung, 
And into which all dead things have descended , 
The womb and tomb for Empires old and young 
Which left Earth scarred or splendid 
Receives all glory grown and glory ended ; 
And one brief breed of men does nothing, save 
Boldly to hold ambitions high and brave. 


This much we know: the pillared Throne that stands 
Majestic o’er five continents is built 

On liberty, and honour’s high commands, 
Nor propped by greed and guilt, 
So that we pray, “ Deal with us as Thou wilt, 

Yet grant, whate’er may perish, we shall prize 

The truth which in Time’s ravage never dies.” 


In that vast sepulchre of vanished things, 
The burial-place of majesty forgot, 
Where barren dust is stirred by withered wings, 
And hope and fame are not, 
But rags and shreds discarded lie and rot, 
All that is false and vain is mouldering there, 
But truth and right rise quickened everywhere. 


We British folk are many nations, thrown 

O’er many lands across the thundering sea; 
One flag, one fealty, one king we own, 

And in one hope may we 

Go onward; none may read in destiny; 
And yet our living work shall still endure, 
By prayer made resolute, by faith made sure. 





THE JOHN BULL ALPHABET. 

[To tue Eprror or tee “Srrcrator.”’} 
Sir—I am entertaining the hypothesis that modem 
“accepted English” and the “conventional long and short 
vowels ” (the John Bull alphabet, as I call it) had their small 
beginnings in Shakespeare’s day, and that allusions to this 
cult may be found in contemporary writings from three points 
of view: 

(1) As styled by the opponents of the cult themselves, 
“State English,” “Court English,” or “secretary English.” 
Camden, perhaps the greatest scholar in England in that day, 
concluded his eloquent defence of the English tongue by dis- 
claiming these three varieties of English in favour of “the 
fourth kind, which is plain English.” 

(2) As seriously characterized by their opponents. Camden 
called them “ minion refiners of English.” Mercutio 
(“R.and J.,” IT., 4) called them “these new tuners of accents” 
—‘“antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes,” “these fashion- 
mongers,” “ these pardon-mee’s.” 

(3) As a public byword of ridicule, recognized and appre- 
ciated by theatre-goers, “holiday English,” the antithesis of 
everyday English. 1589: Pappe W. Hatchet (1844) 20: “Put 
on your nightcap (peruke) and your holiday English.” The 
same term “ holiday English,” or “speak holiday,” occurs in 
several of Shakespeare’s plays. This cult must have framed 
up the formal indictments of the then English tongue, 
“ictacismus, lambdacismus, ischnotes, traulismus, plateas- 
mus.” 

Will not your curious readers note down anything they may 
see in old books bearing on this subject P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. C, T. Lrpsy. 





MENTAL ACTIVITY AND MEMORY. 
(To rae Epitor or tue “Srerctator.”’) 
S1r,—I find in the Spectator, page 65, on July 8th of this 
year a brief article which seems to be a statement in regard 
to some verse dreamed and recovered on awaking. This is 
a matter which has long interested me, and about which there 
is here and there something to be found in literature, notably, 
of course, Kubla Khan and Voltaire’s doubtful assertion of 
the production in sleep of a whole canto of verse. 

Isend you in this connexion a little book of verse of my 
own which has not been republished in England. The preface 
may amuse you with its statement of the pranks of copyright 
law in this country, but my more immediate object is to call 
your attention to two sets of verse in the book which were 
recovered on waking. One of them is entirely unlike anything 
I ever could have written in daytime. 

I have pleasure in stating that I must be one of the oldest 
subscribers to the Spectator, since in 1862, when yours was one 
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nee 
of the very few papers which took the side of the North in 


our great Civil War, I began to subscribe to the Spectator, 
and have continued to read it ever since.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Weir MITcHELt. 


Bar Harbor, Maine, U.S.A. 





FLORENCE.* 
APRIL FIRST. 


“Comr, let us be the willing fools 
Of April’s earliest day, 
And dream we own all pleasant iLings 
The years have reft away. 


Tis but to take the poet’s wand, 
A touch or here or there, 

And I have lost that ancient stoop, 
And you are young and fair. 


Ah,no! The years that gave and took 
Have left with you and me 

The wisdom of the widening stream ; 
Trust we the larger sea.” 


WHICH ? 


“ Brrtu-pay or Earth-day, 
Which the true mirth-day ? 
Earth-day or birth-day, 
Which the well-worth day ?” 





THE VIGESIMAL AND DECIMAL SCALES. 
[To Tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’) 

Srr,—Surely the co-existence of the vigesimal and decimal 
scales can be explained by reference to the circumstances in 
which they originated. In pastoral and agricultural com- 
munities, used to bare feet or sandals, the ten fingers and ten 
toes provided the twenty digits which form Nature’s abacus. 
In other spheres of activity, where shoes or other coverings 
obscured the feet, the scale of ten was found to fulfil all 
requirements, especially where large aggregates were con- 
cerned. Some of your correspondents have been speculating 
‘on the virtues of such numbers as twenty-two or eleven. 
This, I think, opens up a subject totally unconnected with 
the score as a numerical Jandmark. To arrive at an effective 
ten, twenty, hundred, and so on in dealing with fluctuating 
quantities it is necessary to add a percentage for contin- 
gencies, varying with the nature of the subject-matter 
enumerated. Thus a guinea represents twenty shillings plus 
5 per cent. for incidental expense; a cricket eleven, ten players 
plus 10 per cent. for possible illness or incapacity; a “long 
hundred” of herrings or pilchards sold on the beach is a 
hundred fish plus 20 per cent. for wastage; a crate of limes 
contains 220 fruits, or a 10 per cent. allowance, and so forth. 
But to go into all the peculiarities of weights and measures 
would fill a volume, and reference to commentaries on these 
would doubtless explain why 54 yards make a perch (four of 
which evolve our old friend twenty-two, ora chain). It may 
be as well to point out that a twenty-one-year lease is simply 
three periods of seven years, the product of those numbers 
symbolical of perfection in heaven and on earth respectively, 
and not twenty years plus 5 per cent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. M. 





THE WORDS “NINE” AND “NEW.” 
(To rue Epiror or Tue “ Srectaror.”’] 

Smr,—Looking back to your issue of July 8th I notice that 
Mr. Mayhew just misses “the mark.” He is right in saying 
that “eight” (oktou) isa dual formation, and that primitive 
men (or one section, the Shumero-Accads) reckoned by 
“fours.” But these fours were not digits or fingers. Each 
“four” represented a completed geometrical figure of four 
equal sides and angles—squares. “Eight” was the double 
square (2 8) and “nine” was to begin making squares 


0 


anew. The tail which our “9” still retains represents this 
new beginning of the third square, though the two squares of 
the eight have collapsed into one loop. 

“A nine days’ wonder”—a short-lived wonder—was a new 
revelation of the relics of the saints which were carried for 


* Except the last two lines, which I failed to capture, the rest of these verses 
Icomposed while asleep. I have many times seemed to make verses in sleep ; 
only thrice could I recall them on waking. The four lines called ‘‘ Which ?” 
The psychological interest of this sleep product may 





were also made in sleep. 


nine days in procession, quickly to be put away and forgotten. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Gorpon HarGrave. 


Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. 





“DOTH.” 

{To tux Eprror or tux “ Spectator.”’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Howard Candler, says “ doth” 
is “probably plural,” instancing “The Holy Church doth acknow- 
ledge Thee.” If this view were correct we should expect to 
find the same form of the verb in the line “ To ''hee Cherubim 
and Seraphim continually do ery.” Here the subject is un- 
mistakably plural and is correctly followed by the plural verb 
“do.” In the other case both the grammar and the sense, it 
appears to me, require that the verb be regarded as in the 
singular. Grammutical consistency is not to be looked for 
either in the Bible or in Shakespeare; and against the ex- 
pression quoted by Mr. Candler from the former may be set 
the passage, ‘‘ Where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,” 
the singular verb being here correct.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Glasgow. W. C. M. 





VETERAN RESERVE. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.”’) 

S1r,—I notice in your issue of the 22nd instant a reference to 
the Scottish Veteran Reservists who were inspected by His 
Majesty the King. I enclose the Parade State for your 
information, and have to inform you that every man on parade 
was registered as a Veteran Reservist. Edinburgh alone has 
over 4,250 officers and men registered. The Scottish regi- 
ments all have Regimental Associations with branches in 
Edinburgh, and these Associations have played a very import- 
ant part in the formation of the Veteran Reserve here.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Curtton L. ADDISON SMITH. 

8 Howe Street, Edinburgh. 

[We are delighted to hear that all the Scottish Veterans are 
registered by their respective County Associations, for we feel 
sure that it is only through the Associations that the Veteran 
movement can be properly worked.—Ep. Spectator.) 





TROUT STREAMS. 
(To rue Epitor or Tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srr—I am delighted to learn that your correspondent 
“R. K. H” finds Test trout “of pink flesh and very good to 
eat.” I have never seen one of them, but have read and heard 
much about them, and this is the first time I have known 
a good word to be said of them. One would really like to 
know the truth about it. 

The Test is the classic dry-fly stream of England; its trout 
angling is more expensive, more highly prized, than that of 
any other British water; one would think its resources in 
every way were better known than those of any other angling 
river we have, and yet at the very outset of an inquiry into 
its alleged angling decadence—always a more or less contro- 
versial matter, we find those who should know all about 
the river differing on such a simple matter as the table quality 
of the fish. I have read more than once that the giant trout 
of New Zealand are, in general, not worth the cooking, and 
the fact that the original imported stock were Test fish was 
offered as sufficient explanation of this. Could you not get 
someone to send you a few Test trout, Sir, to try for break- 
fast? I am sure many of your angling readers could do so 
and would be delighted to oblige you.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. F. 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Sprxctator.”*] 
Sir,—Would you kindly spare the space to acknowledge the 
receipt of £1 from “ A reader of the Spectator and a great lover 
of animals” to the Naples Society for the Protection of Animals, 
and at the same time express the thanks of the Society ?—I am 
Sir, &c., Percy Carew Essex, Hon. Treas. 
26 Charles Street, S.W. 


THE 
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THE FEAST. 


Fly low swallows, 

Hills grow clear, 

All the little leaves know 

Someone’s near. 

All along the hedgerow, 

Hark, and you shall hear 

Little cups and saucers 

Clinking, clinking, 

Little cups and saucers far and near. 


Gathered round the tables, 

Each small guest 

Whispers He is close now, 
Coming from the west, 

Whispers He is close now, 
Coming from the east. 

Hark, and you shall hear them 
Stealing, stealing, 

Heralds of the Giver of the Feast. 


Grows a little cloud now, 

Man’s hand high, 

Not a voice is heard now, 

Bent each eye. 

Never was so mouse-still 

Earth, air, sky, 

Waiting for the Great One, 

Great One, Great One, 

Waiting for the Great One to come by. 


One drop, two drops, 

Ah, how we pray, 

Pass us not, O Great One, 

Great One, stay. 

Hush, ah—shout then 

Hand, heart, brain, 

All our little cups full, 

Japs full, laps full, 

All our little tables, 

Miles of little tables, 

Drumming with the rapture of the Rain. 

H. H. Basurorp. 

18 Downshire Hill, Hampstead. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
WE are told in the Preface that this attractive and stimukating 
book is written for all boys and girls who are interested in the 
story of Great Britain and the Empire. No doubt many of 
them will be delighted with it. At the same time we cannot 
help feeling that it will often, owing to the way in which it 
challenges political theories and views, be more attractive to 
grown-up people. Mr. Fleteher is always eagerly calling 
the reader who disagrees to break a Jance with him. 
This will please many students of our history, but for 
most boys and girls the capacity to engage in the combat is 
absent. Mr. Kipling’s poems, however, are sure to delight them; 
and so will Mr. Henry Ford’s excellent pictures. We cannot, 
however, help wishing that the pictures had all been repro- 
duced in black and white, and that we had been spared the 
blackberry-jam-and-milk horrors of the three-colour process. 
The only place where the three-colour process is effective is in 
the enchanting map [a work of fiction we presume] of the time 
of Henry VII. The picture of the Great Cham of China sitting 
among his castles, his camels, and his elephants is above 
praise, and every boy will love the picture of the Fire Drake 
and of the islands to which is allotted such pregnant letterpress 
as “These Isles be full of Demons.” In Newfoundland is a 
burning fire with a group of wild men dancing round it ; while 
in the Terra Antarctica there is an even bigger fire out of 
which rise devils who are being worshipped by the “ salvages.” 
The form of the book, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
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is derivable from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The basis is 
prose, but every now and then, xfter the manner of “ The Battle 
of Brunanburh,” the prose is suspended and one of Mr. 
Kipling’s charming poems inserted. We will deal with the poems 
first. Very attractive is the “Centurion’s Song,” in which 
Mr. Kipling shows once again how well he understands what 
the Roman occupation, or rather the Romanizing of Brit 


$e ain, 
meant. Even more vivid 


is the poem in which the 


the great Norman lord advises his son how to deal with the 


Saxons. Here, as in “ Puck of Pook’s Hill,” Mr. Kipling 
shows us that he, perhaps better than any historian before 
him, has realized the method by which the Normans held 
England, and how absurd was the old-fashioned view of the 
savage conqueror and the enslaved people groaning beneath 
his yoke. Out of such conditions would have grown an aristo. 
cracy like the grandees of Spain. No such thing grew up in 
England, because fusion between the Normans and the English 
and the Saxons began almost at once. Here is a verse to show 
what good sense the Norman ialked to his heir :-— 
“The Saxon is not like us Normans. 
polite, 
But he never means anything serious till he talks about justies 
and right; 
When he stands like an ox in the furrow with his sullen set eyes 
on your own, 
And grumbles, ‘This isn’t fair dealing,’ my son, leave the Sax.n 
alone. 


His manners are not eo 


Another admirable song is that of the “ Dane-geld,” but this 
must be read in its entirety. We quote instead a verse of the 
fine poem on the Battle of Edgehill. The poem de. 
scribes how Cavalier and Roundhead met on the Cotswolds, 
There in “the heart of a sleepy Midland shire” with the 
harvest still ungathered they fought their fill of battle. 
“More bitter than death this day must prove 
Whichever way it go 
For the brothers of the maids we love 
Make ready to lay low 
Their sisters’ sweethearts, as we move 
Against our dearest foe.” 
The last poem in the book is entitled “The Glory of the 
Garden,” and is in Mr. Kipling’s best vein. This, however," 
gain we must leave to our readers while we quote one verse 
from a poem which we are certain will delight the heart of 
every boy and girl reader. It is called “ Big Steamers.” The 
child asks the big steamers a series of questions as to things 
they fetch and carry, and gets answers after this manner :— 
«* And where will you fetch it from, all you big steamers? 
And where shall I write you when you are away?’ 
‘We fetch it from Melbourne, Quebec, and Vancouver, 
Address us at Hobart, Hong Kong, and Bombay.’” 
We must turn now to Mr. Fletcher's prose. Mr. Fletcher is 
always an attractive, though a very provocative, writer. In- 
deed in some of his moods we are tempted to say of him what 
Walter Pater said of the Monna Lisa: “ He fascinates and is 
intolerable,” or, at any rate, atrociously irritating. The 
greater part of the sentiments expressed in his volume are 
pure Whig sentiments of the best and sanest kind. Yet by 
an astonishing piece of perversity, or at any rate so it seems 
to us, Mr. Fletcher pretends to be a Tory and to hate the 
Whigs. Inspite of an occasional “frantic word,” however, he is 
almost always on the right side. The best way to test whether 
an historian is on the right side or not is to turn to what he 
says of Cromwell and William III., and in both cases 
Mr. Fletcher stands the test well. Again, he is fairly 
sound in his condemnation of Charles II. and James II. We can- 
not help thinking, however, that his denunciation of Charles II. 
might have been a little nrore full-blooded. After all Charles IT. 
committed what wethink,and what Mr. Fletcherand Mr. Kipling, 
we feel sure, must think, the unforgivable sin. He was 
willing to sell his country for foreign gold. If it is a 
crime unspeakable for an ordinary man to take money from 
the foreigner to betray the interests of his country, what 
are we to say of the sovereign who is vile enough to do that ? 
Yet that is what was in effect done by Charles II. 
While we feel that Charles IT. is not sufficiently branded 
for his corruption and his treachery we feel that George II. 
is by no means fairly treated. George II. had his faults, 
but the picture which Mr. Fletcher draws of him is a purely 
conventional piece of work, copied from the slanders of Tory 
traducers of the gallant and able soldier who led his soldiers 
on foot at Dettingen. “The new King was a short, 
ridiculous, red-faced person with great goggle eyes. He 
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at least knew how to swear in English, and he was rather too 
fond of swearing.” ‘No one would imagine from this that the 
King was an exceedingly shrewd politician with a good eye 
for strategy (see his remarks about the folly of frittering 
away our forces in little niggling attacks on the French 
coast). Again, he was a very good judge of men and had a 
most racy style. Did not he describe Lord Chesterfield as “a 
little tea-table scoundrel”? He may not have cared very 
much for England, but at any rate he would never have been 
willing to be in the pay of the French as wero the Stuarts. 
it is still the fashion to run down the four Georges, but in 
our opinion they compare very favourably with the four 
Stuarts. 

But though we must challenge Mr. Fletcher’s history and 
wish he had not hidden his essential Whiggism every now and 
then under a cloak of Toryism which does not really belong 
to him, there is no doubt that he has written a very delightful 
book, and one which will give very widespread pleasure. The 
essential thing is that it is stimulating and will make those 
who read it want to know more of the lessons of history. Of 
those lessons we cannot know too much. Unquestionably 
there is nothing which tends more to quiet the mind 
and to make people take a sane and sober view of public affairs 
than to know their history. Pessimism and suspicion cloud 
the mind, but men are much less apt to be pessimistic and 
suspicious if they know how in past times the country again 
and again seemed to be going to perdition, and yet in the end 
was saved by the just remnant in the nation. 





TUDOR HOUSES.* 

A purely English style of domestic architecture was born 
at the end of the Wars of the Roses and came to 
perfection under the Tudors, and lovers of it will welcome 
these two monumental folios. In them we have photographs, 
descriptions, and measured drawings of most of the 
best examples still left of the noble houses built in what is 
essentially the true national style of house building. We 
use the word noble advisedly, for it matters not whether we 
are looking at palaces like Haddon Hall, Compton Wynyates, 
and Montacute, or at the lesser manor houses such as 
Woolas Hall, Fritwell Manor, or the Court House at Pains- 
wick, for the word is applicable to all of them. The artists 
who built these places could make their great structures 
stately without being pompous, and they could also make 
houses which though smaller in size yet retained the essential 
quality of dignity. 

When English life was settling down at the end of 
the Wars of the Roses houses began to spring up which 
were intended primarily to be homes and not forts. As 
stability and riches increased under Henry VII. house 
building became more important, and in the succeeding reign 
the dissolution of the monasteries, with the breaking-up of the 
great Church estates and the consequent diffusion of wealth, 
produced an enormous activity in the field of domestic archi- 
tecture. Fortunately the builders were equal to the occasion, 
and showed the highest capacity for developing and expanding 
the existing style. This style had grown up from the needs 
of the people who were to live in the new houses, and for a 
long while in essentials it was untouched by foreign influence. 
Wisely enough people made use of ornaments which were not 
native, as may be seen in the terra-cotta work at Hampton 
Court and at Sutton Place, which both show the presence of 
Italian craftsmen; but it was not till much later that the 
planning and general design were influenced by the classic 
style imported from oversea. In the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century we begin to see the architects trying 
to get the effects of an Italian facade as at Longleat, and then 
by degrees the national style died away, except in the houses 
of the yeomen, and a new type appeared which was com- 
pounded from many misunderstood examples of classic Italian 
building filtered through France and Holland. 

In late years the Gothic revival of the nineteenth century 
seems to have spent itself, and we are now building little on 
a large scale, especially in towns, except in some form of 
classical architecture. Can we believe the results have 
been successful? In London it is only necessury to con- 
sider three examples to realize how dismal has been the 
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failure, The archway at the end of the Mall, the new 
Wesleyan buildings at Westminster, and the new fagade of 
the South Kensington Musem. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the badness of the general effect of each of 
these buildings is only equalled by the meanness of the 
details. In the case of the archway it is difficult to determine 
which is worse, the tameness of the curve of the building or 
the vulgarity of the design of the ornaments, such as the 
capitals of the half columns or the ill-shaped letters of the 
inscription. Perhaps a new generation may arise which, 
tired of the pomposity without the grandeur of Rome, 
may look back on the past for inspiration and be stimulated 
by a great style which is a truly national one. Then it may 
be that our architects will find their inspiration in our Tudor 
buildings and reassume a tradition that can be adapted to our 
modern needs, 

To turn over the pages of the work before us and to look 
at its fine reproductions is to realize the scope of the Tudor 
style. Here we see designs which would express the 
dignity of civic life or be fit for great public offices and town 
houses, as well as for country places great and small, Tudor 
architecture has the advantage of freedom of planning, balance 
not symmetry being its essence. It does not require heavy 
sculptured ornaments to be effective like the baroque now in 
fashion, and it admits of unlimited windows—an important 
point in the gloom of our modern towns. 

We cannot help feeling that such a book as the one we are 
considering must have some effect on architectural taste. It 
is the work of highly competent authorities, and has been 
carried out on the most generous scale. Some years ago Mr. 
Garner projected the work and devoted himself to the collec- 
tion of the material. Unfortunately he did not live to carry 
out his plan. He had, however, prepared a great number of 
notes, had caused photographs to be taken, and had 
advanced far enough to fix the scope of the book. After his 
death Mr. Stratton took up the work, and he tells us that 
although hardly any of the text before us was actually written 
by Mr. Garner still it was upon his foundations that the work 
has been raised. The plan of the book consists in giving notes 
upon each house considered, together with minor illustrations 
and plans. These notes are neither long nor purely 
technical, but give much that is archwologically and histori- 
cally interesting. At the end of each volume are to be found 
the full-page photographic pictures of the houses. These 
form a wonderful anthology of beautiful buildings, large and 
small, all of which are works of art. The excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations aim at representing the buildings clearly, 
and have the great merit of being free from the fakes 
of the pictorial photographer. A chronological order has 
been followed which was found more practicable than 
grouping the houses by localities, though in cases where 
rebuilding at different periods has occurred some licence 
has had to be taken. Speaking generally, the period over 
which the book extends begins with Henry VI. in 1450 and 
ends in the reign of James I. about 1625. The houses at the 
beginning of the epoch join on to the architecture of 
the Middle Ages, as may be seen in the wonderfully beau- 
tiful Prior’s House at Much Wenlock. An advance towards 
the manor house is made in Great Chalfield, in Wiltshire, 
which, although built in the time of Henry VI. has 


in it the germs of the later houses, and is in no 
sense a medimwval castle. So the style progresses till 
we get such perfect specimens as Compton Wynyates, 


built during the reigns of Henry VII. and VIIL., and later 
Hengrave Hall and Hampton Court. We shall end this survey 
of a book of very great interest by quoting the last words of 
Mr. Stratton’s Introduction :— 

“Tt is believed that a careful study of the wealth of examples of 
the Tudor period brought together in the subsequent pages, in 
connection with the letterpress wherein their respective dates 


and characteristics are briefly discussed, will render obvious 
the chief conclusion intended to be set forth in this 
work. The whole of it tends to prove that English 


house building from about the middle of the fifteenth century 
down to the end of Henry VIII.’s reign was thoroughly indigenous, 
based on the later developments of English Gothic architecture, that 
it owed little to foreign sources, and that it was not wholly extinct 
until many years after the death of Elizabeth. It was born of 
that conservative and commonsense spirit so characteristic of Eng- 
land, and survived for a much longer period than is usually supposed, 
notwithstanding the somewhat meretricious attractions of alien 
styles which reached these shores, One great advantage that thia 
manner of building certainly possessed was its adaptability to the 
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smaller manor house or the yeoman’s dwelling, as readily as to resi- 
dences meet for nobles and kings. It is happily becoming increasingly 
recognized that the beauty of a country house is not necessarily 
dependent on the design of a ‘facade’ and that the freedom of 
planning, which is deif™nded by present-day notions of comfort, 
need by no means conflict with our sense of what is fit and pleas- 
ing. The house produced during the first awakening of modern 
English civilization is full of still living suggestion. A charm of idea, 
a simplicity of thought, a directness of purpose, alike controlled by a 
refined sense of propriety and reserve, are stamped upon it, and if 
to-day, amidst the dreary wastes of modern houses, it is especially 
to England that other countries look for the few examples which 
still bear the true impress of art, it is to the inheritance and the 
study of such national homes as are herein portrayed that the 
English architect owes his pre-eminence in domestic building. 
It was Sir Edward Coke who said, in the seventeenth century, 
that ‘the house of everyone is to him as his castle and fortress, 
as well for his defence against injury and violence as for his 
repose.” The Tudor houses were the first in England wherein the 
latter use of the home was not overshadowed by the former.” 





VICTORIA I, EDOUARD VIL, GEORGES V.* 

M. Jacgves Barpovx, professor in the Evole des Sciences 
Politiques, is well known as one of the most capable—probably 
the most capable—of those French writers who colour their 
narratives of contemporary history from the personalities of 
rulers and erect the most logical superstructures of argument 
and conclusion out of rudimentary facts. Give a man like M. 
Bardoux the bare facts of, say, the meeting at Reval, and he 
will deduce from it what the monarchs said to each other, 
what the policy of any great Power in Europe must be as a 
consequence, and show you in addition that in any case things 
must have fallen out thus owing tothe prepossessions of the 
principal people concerned. This kind of political writing, 
which appears largely in the French Press, not in the form of 
leading articles, but over the signatures of certain practi- 
tioners of the art, is, by comparison, a thing hardly known in 
England. We Englishmen have not got the knack of frothing 
up the cream, nor have we the logic and confidence to press our 
conclusions to the extreme point of piquancy and irretrievability. 
There is another consideration to our disadvantage. When 
Englishmen deal in anecdotesand in the personal idiosyncrasies 
of living persons they are not often serious or dignified. With 
us it is usual to keep gossip, however innocent, and high 
politics apart; but there are many Frenchmen who can com- 
bine the two without a suspicion of the vulgarity or levity to 
which Englishmen would almost certainly expose themselves. 
M. Bardoux’s writings are said to be “ psychological,” which 
means, as we have said, that he emphasizes the influence of 
personality on politics. He has published biographical studies 
of living English statesmen, has translated Queen Victoria’s 
letters, and written of Oxford und Ruskin as well as of 
English politics of the last few years. 

In his present book he compures the characters of Queen 
Victoria, King Edward, and King George, and explains that 
the dynasty has become absolutely assimilated to the nation 
in the course of three generations. It is now English of the 
English ; there is not a personal trait of the King and Queen, 
not one of their tastes, which is not characteristically English. 
This general conclusion is perfectly true, but the danger of 
M. Bardoux’s method is that now and again he forces a com- 
parison for effect beyond its just limits. If you label King 
Edward as the diplomatist und King George as the sailor 
you are under too severe a temptation to make every incident 
fit into the diplomatic perspective in the one case and into 
the naval perspective in the other. But apart from this source 
of deflection, which English readers will be able to correct for 
themselves, the book is a peculiarly skilful result of the art 
of arranging the evidence of letters, memoirs, and gossip into 
a study of genuine political value. 

Queen Victoria first shaped the course of her reign under 
the influence of King Leopold, of Baron Stockmar, and of 
Prince Albert. All three were Germans, but each had a 
fairly complete understanding of the English genius. Stock- 
mar bad less than the others, though M. Bardoux classes them 
all together, and it was probably due to his rigorous in- 
struction in the etiquette of Courts that the Queen formed 
some early misjudgments of her officials. From this equi- 
vocal beginning the Royal Family became year by year more 
truly “national,” so that to-day the monarchy is, in 
M. Bardoux’s opinion, “an inexhaustible source of emotion.” 
M. Bardoux, unlike most of his countrymen, thinks that 
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we are a very sentimental people, and he notes the eager 
ness with which every sorrow and joy of the Royal 
Family are shared. M. Bardoux puts down Queen Victoria's 
education as being equal to that of a French “convent of the 
second order.” She had consequently a “lack of culture,” 
which explains her sympathies and antipathies. She had the 
character of a grande bourgeoise with a passion for order and 
economy. She had much “sentimentality,” and this was the 
cause of the only two “ crises of unpopularity ” through which 
she passed. What counterbalanced these commonplace 
characteristics and transformed them into an immortal 
personality? A great moral beauty which knew neither 
intolerance nor dogmatism. While she had small pre- 
judices she had a great soul with a passion for right- 
eousness. She had an absorbing admiration for military 
prowess. “ Beside the genius of a Wellington, the glory of a 
Shakespeare, of a Shelley, was nothing in the eyes of Queen 
Victoria. Their names indeed appear neither in her corre- 
spondence nor in her journal.” M. Bardoux thinks that English 
people slightly exaggerate the significance of the Victorian era. 
We should say that exactly the reverse is true. It is the 
foolish fashion of to-day on the whole to underestimate it. 
Frumpish and unimaginative in some of the arts the period 
may have been, yet in poetry and fiction it was very great, and 
in the domain of science and Imperial administration it 
surpassed anything in the experience of mankind. 

M. Bardoux marks the difference between the character of 
King Edward as it was planned by his parents and as it was 
shaped by circumstances. As a young man he was educated 
with excessive severity, being an undergraduate in form but 
scarcely at all in joyous reality. In making friends subse- 
quently he went his own way through the force of natural reaction. 
His friends were not for the most part the ordained friends 
of an heir-apparent; but when he became King he never 
allowed his friendships to influence his statecraft. He was 
a charming conversationalist. He had unfailing tact and 
sympathy. He liked and appreciated labouring men, and 
they for their part readily respected and felt confidence in 
him as a king and ease in his presence as a man. King 
Edward made “even the revolutionaries monarchists.” Queen 
Victoria had regarded the bestowal of honours as a sacred 
right of the monarchy not to be trespassed upon by the 
march of democracy; with King Edward all affairs 
relating to orders and ceremonies became a_ veritable 
passion. Foreigners scarcely ever understand the 
limits within which a British sovereign works—to their 
misunderstandings we owe most of the sensational rumours 
whenever a British sovereign meets another sovereign. 
M. Bardoux’s remarks in this respect are excellent. He knows 
that King Edward, brilliant diplomatist as he was, was never, 
and never desired to be, more than the agent of the settled 
policy of the Foreign Office. M. Bardoux says of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward, and it could hardly be put better :— 

“Her influence was exercised energetically and effectually only 
in connexion with a particular despatch or a particular act. 
Telegrams were stopped. Movements were reconsidered. But it 
is impossible to prove that Queen Victoria went so far as to modify 
the general policy of one of her Cabinets. She often encouraged, 
occasionally she opposed. But she neither supplied the motive 
power nor stopped the wheels. It was by a series of interventions 
limited to settled affairs, and to the choice of an exact text, that 
she succeeded, I do not say in imposing her ideas, but in main- 
taining her control. Nothing would justify one in affirming that 
Edward VII. had recourse to a different method.” 

M. Bardoux believes that King Edward was responsible for 
the unpopular policy of co-operation with Germany in 
Venezuela. “This first diplomatic mistake,” says he, “was 
also the last.” On the whole, M. Bardoux thinks that King 
Edward’s sympathy with the German people was less than 
Lord Esher bas stated it to have been. But speculation 
becomes too vague here. King Edward's sympathy with the 
German people may well have been deep, yet he may have 
withheld sympathy from the German Government, the people 
and the Government being two very different things. 
M. Bardoux sums up King Edward in the phrases “aristo- 
cratic boulevardier,” “ambassador of genius,” and “ great 
European.” 

The chapters on King George are brief. If King Edward 
was a “conversationalist,” King George has become an 
“orator.” His principal advantage is that he is a sailor 
in a genuine professional sense. “In a country where 
‘ue Army and the Navy still partly escape the intervention 
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cease 
of Parliament the action of a King who can command a com- 


pany, lay a gun, and mancuvre a cruiser, who has, moreover, 
the love and habit of military things, is able to exert itself 
with a lasting effect.” M. Bardoux says that whereas the 
thoughts of King Edward busied themselves with European 
affairs King George's all turn on the British Empire. King 
george is a “ Puritan sailor” (a fine thing to be, say we) and 
tho first acts of his reign—for example, his stay in camp at 
Aldershot for a week when there were no spectacular parades, 
only the routine of the soldier’s life—indicate his simplicity. 
M. Bardoux thinks that King George without the aid of the 
« European ” virtues of his father will carry on his diplomatic 
work. He will do it “ with the proverbiai loyalty of the sailor 
and the cold energy of the barrister.” 

M. Bardoux disfigures his very interesting book by the usual 
French inability to spell English proper names. It is very 
curious this indifference to names and titles in minds which 
are so precise in all other respects. 





THE ENGLISH SPIRIT.* 

Ir would surely be mere affectation to refrain from acknow- 
ledging some transitory glow of Pharisaic satisfaction at the 
turn of opinion which latterly has brought across the Channel, 
intent on fathoming the secret of the English temperament, 
so many more or less gifted scribes. But perhaps the abiding 
sentiment is rather regret that in the formidable list, extending 
from A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? to 
L’'Ame des Anglais, the successes should have been so 
deplorably few. Content, as a rule, to re-echo spent impres- 
sions, the majority, it would seem, have confined their 
researches to misrepresentation at second hand. The excep- 
tions leave one proportionately grateful. 

To those acquainted with M. André Chevrillon’s original 
Etudes Anglaises, published some ten years since, a further 
series requires no commendation. ‘lhe seme discerning and 
personal vision, the same perfection of supple and vivid prose, 
distinguish the present collection no less than its predecessor. 
Typically French in his craftsmanship, but unhampered by 
their characteristic bias for abstraction and _ rigidity 
of thought, having doubtless also inherited from Taine, 
his grandfather, a tradition of intimacy with English 
ideas, M. Chevrillon, who has observed our race in 
India as well as at home, and, moreover, has been able 
to contrast it on the spot with the Anglo-Saxon of 
the United States, is exceptionally equipped for his task of 
analyst and interpreter. Discarding the Procrustean method 
of handling facts, so instinctively natural to the French mind 
in its preference for idées générales, and so arid in result, 
he has chosen the less simple alternative of proceeding by 
induction to distil the essence of our mentality. The conse- 
quence is a tissue, not of preconceptions, but of conclusions, 
and therefore a genuinely valuable criticism, as different from 
the amiable futilities of “Femina” and her kind as chalk 
from cheese. 

Unlike these talented dabblers in this also, M. Chevrillon 
has neither shirked his pitfalls nor, worse still, nimbly tripped 
across them on the tight-rope of epigram. On the contrary, a 
glance at the table of contents suggests the deliberate courting 
of difficulties almost insuperable to a foreign critic. Of the six 
essays that make up the volume, oneisanappreciation of Kipling, 
another of Ruskin, two deal with separate works of Mr. Wells, 
while a fifth—perhaps the most striking tour de force of all—ex- 
amines Mr.Chesterton’s theory of Christianity. The brilliantly 
sustained success with which he resumes and compares the 
individuality of these writers, so antipodal in tone and sub- 
stance not only to each other but to any formula of French 
literature, gives the measure of his insight and discrimina- 
tion, and reveals incidentally a detailed acquaintance with 
our letters in general such as might put to the blush all but 
the best-read of Englishmen. Happy throughout in his 
accurate and pictorial judgments, he is at his best, perhaps, 
in his treatment of “The Case of Rudyard Kipling.” 
Opening in praise of Meredith, of whom he writes 
(p. 192), 

“One thing only is hard to follow in Meredith—the amazing 


rapidity and keenness of a vision which comprehends in a glance 
the totality of man, from the twilit underworld in which, unknown 





* Nouvelles Etudes Anglaises, André Chevrillon. Paris: Hachette, [3fr. 50c.) 





to itself, the life of mind and soul burgeons and gropes for its 
beginning, to the sunshine-flooded summit of its full develop- 
ment ”; 

and referring to his style as 

“that art, keener, subtler, and more secret than any known 
before, indirect, as a rule, and progressing in swift sidelong 
flashes of allusion,” 

he proceeds to contrast the quintessential genius of the twe 
writers (p. 19-4) :— 

“Both worship to the same degree the spiritual energy ef 
man—life and the will to live”: 
but while Meredith, 

“as a Celt and cosmopolitan, ... finds its purest and most 
godlike manifestation in the supreme emanations of the mind, 
in the refinement and blossoming of culture,” 

Kipling 

“loves it near the root, where the direct, abounding stream of 
primordial sap gushes forth to meet the forces in its path. Ideas 
he despises, at heart, with that unerring English contempt which 
divines in the complications of the intellect an expenditure of 
energy, a wasting at the core, a cause as well as a sign of 
dence—above all, a loophole for indecision, something hostile to 
the original, spontancous and vital categories revealed by instinet ” 
(p. 194). 

That there is no ground for the uneasy suspicion of mockery 
which this judgment might primarily suggest becomes clear 
on reference to another passage, where he develops the same 
view. 

“Tn the case of this people, the mind has remained a natural 
and practical instrument, a function of life itself. It has not drawn 
aside to observe life from without, to judge its instinctive motions 
and subject them to the absolute canons of reason: it still re 
sponds to life’s intrinsic impulses” (p. 76). 


Tracing to the influence of Meredith’s lambent irony the 
modern spirit of pessimism that seems bent on arraigning all 
our institutions—a spirit fur which, in England no less than 
on the Continent, Ibsen and Brieux are surely more 
truly responsible—the author appraises no less skilfully the 
attitude of Mr. Chesterton—whom he describes untranslatably 
as “ce jeune et bon géant ala ceinture large, 4 la face de 
soleil levant, & la grande gaité contagieuse ” (p. 213)—and of 
Mr. Wells. The former he considers essentially “religious 
and constructive ” ; the latter, extravagantly bitter, prejudiced 
and sterile. 

“Mr. Wells is the most modern, in other words the least 
English, of Englishmen. ...In him, the intellectual element 
has destroyed, once for all, the ethnic” (p. 276). “On everything 
typically English he cast an ironic and disenchanted eye... . 
This, indeed, is a feature common to the whole school of young 
Radicals who, with so much eagerness and hope, opposed the 
aggressive realism of Kipling and Chamberlain by their faith in 
the reign of reason. Now that the victory of their political 
comrades has directed legislation towards their ideal, that ideal 
apparently seems to them less accessible than ever ” (p. 274). 
With this captious discontent, the symptom of an anwmic and 
profoundly disquieting hysteria, M. Chevrillon contrasts the 
full-blooded invective of Carlyle, whose source he discerns in a 
paradox of character— 

“Contemptuous of Celt and Latin .... Carlyle admired at 
heart only those qualities which he deemed peculiarly English. 
Subtle flattery, he abused the English for not being English 
enough” (p. 308) : 
whereas the sympathies of Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Shaw, and their several disciples he regards as unquestionably 
Continental. 

But though professing, with one exception (“ La Psychologie 
d’un Couronnement”), merely to study certain phases of our 
modern literature, the book is in substance a penetrating 
analysis of the English spirit, and by some way the most 
striking that has yet been attempted. So thorough, in fact, 
are the perceptions it expresses that one has difficulty at times 
in believing it the work of a foreigner. Like another Plato 
visiting Sparta at her apogee, M. Chevrillon appears almost 
to find embodied in our system the philosopher’s conception of 
a ruling caste, superlatively fitted for service and command, 
and though reluctantly admitting that a change is imminent, 
if it has not already taken place, he declares thut “une telle 
société fut, & son heure....une des belles et rares 
réussites de l’histoire.” In M. Chevrillon, indeed, there is 
much of Plato: the same aristocratic Puritanism and dislike 
of men and things unchastened by tradition, the same worship 
of restraint, the same mistrust of untempered intellectualism, 
explain the similar orientation of both minds. Turning with 
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relief from the cynical individualism and absence of political 
and religious conviction at home, their eyes have rested 
perhaps too optimistically on the nearest approximation to 
their ideal. As a stranger, M. Chevrillon has been able to 
set forth our aims and the measure of our achievement with a 
generously outspoken enthusiasm which no Englishman, for 
obvious reasons, could allow himself. In a passage almost 
Periclean in the eager intensity of its pregnant antithesis 
(pp. 76, 77), he extols the genius of the English people, the 
plastic stability of its character and institutions, “ the instine- 
tive wisdom that keeps this nation sound inour unbalancedage.” 
Pithily summing up as “pragmatique bien avant que le mot 
fit inventé” (p. 216) the spirit of compromise and adjust- 
ment that has moulded its development, preserved it from 
revolution, and enabled it to govern with success in the most 
disparate conditions of race and circumstance, he points out 
surely and simply the cardinal distinction that differentiates 
from the Latin peoples the “strongly marked personality of 
England. She is « person because she has a system of 
habits—habits of thought, of feeling, of activity. . . . This 
system is her past itself, ingrained and living in her present” 
(p. 75). Remembering the thirteen “ unchangeable” consti- 
tutions which France has essayed and rejected in the course 
of the last century, it is easy to appreciate why such con- 
servatism in progress, “slowly broadening from precedent to 
precedent,” and to the English mind so inevitably natural, 
should rank as an exception when viewed from without. 

Of that continuity M. Chevrillon takes the Coronation as 
the appropriate symbol, and the first of his six articles is a 
study of its meaning and atmosphere. Emphasizing its 
affinity to ancestor-worship, he describes it as 
“a solemn anniversary in a proud family of high caste: on that 
day ... the clan sees itself as a distinct and integral 
person, whose extended life comprises and connects the tiny 
lives that successively compose it” (p. 81).... “It is a 
Wagnerian opera which, three or four times a century, the nation 
stages for itself. Its characters are an aristocracy, a people, a 
Church, a king. ... It is a communion in which every 
member of the State unites ” (p. 33). 

The review of the Indian troops is 

“a dance, a kind of quadrille almost a rite . . 
serious and significant as the warlike and religious dances of the 
East . .. ‘These rhythmic movements symbolize and exalt 
a mighty power—the English idea, which, striving always by an 
immemorial and unflagging effort to subdue and fashion more and 
more human material, ... has gradually expanded over the 
whole world” (p. 59). 
Repeatedly accentuating this dynamic aspect of our race— 
the race uf Sahibs—a part, presque en dehors de l'humanité 
ordinaire ” (p. 196), he is in his happiest vein when describing 
“l’énergie pratique et lyrique de lame anglaise” (p. 207). 
* Action,” he says (p. 245), “action and poetry, these are the 
special provinces of the English spirit. They are the 
province of youth.” 

Comparing the present studies with the first, it is evident 
that the experience of another decade, with its inevitable 
readjustments, has revealed us more fully to the author's 
understanding, and rounded it with the final grace of 
sympathy. In the faint raillery that occasionally seasons his 
appreciation there is traceable now none of the veiled 
antipathy that embittered his earlier writing. On this 
occasion, indeed, he has been, if anything, too kind in in- 
clining to exaggerate the harmony of our system and ignoring 
how gravely its stability has been compromised by the 
powerful acids that are fretting its buse. In any such 
criticism from without, however clear-sighted, there is, of 
course, necessarily involved a simplification of lines, a 
scarcely perceptible overstatement of type, a certain dis- 
regard of the interplay of opposites in national charac- 
ter; and in his apparent admiration for the imperialist 
spirit M. Chevrillon has allowed himself to overlook the 
prominence of that freakish passion for chimera so mercilessly 
satirized in John Bull's Other Island, and hardly less 
typically British, in its dogged refusal to be beaten by the 
common facts of existence, than the instinctive grasp of 
concrete Organization that makes the Sahib. If these 
Nouvelles Etudes Anglaises furnish any ground at all for 
cavil, it is this, and the remedy lies to M. Chevrillon’s hand : 
he has merely to write another volume. Its reception is 
assured. 








— 


THE CHARM OF COPENHAGEN.* 


Tue author of this book has attempted far too much. Under 
the title of the “Charm of Copenhagen” she deals with 
Danish character and scenery, with past and present Danish 
art, literature, and science; with Danish social laws and 
reforms, Danish schools and hospitals; she sketches the lives 
of eminent Danes of all ages, and even, in the last chapters, 
takes the exhausted reader across the Sound to Sweden. The 
result is that among dates and statistics the charm of Copen- 
hagen is lost. While she gives us the number of beds in the 
Rigshospital, and tells us that of Nicholas Grundtwig’s 
wives the last two were widows, she puts her impressions of 
the Sound and of the Copenhagen quays and wharves into a 
single page. Now the charm of ships and of harbour sides ig 
universal. There is a great link between England and the 
northern races, and that link is the sea. Before all else 
Copenhagen is the “ Merchants’ Harbour.” Nowhere in the 
world can be seen such a traffic of ships, such a variety of craft, 
There is no place more full of romance than a crowded 
harbour, but all this ceaselessly changing, endlessly fascinating 
life is ignored by the author of this book. She does not even 
mention the Free Harbour, though its opening has been of 
such great economic importance to the town. The charm of 
which she writes is a stuffy charm—a charm of well-cushioned 
sofas, of crowded schools, of “the simple life blended with 
culture,” as she finds it lived by Danish ladies. 

‘To those who like to be told little intimate details about 
foreign races the book, however, will be interesting. We are 
shown Danish children in their homes and playgrounds; we 
learn of Danish cookery, Danish hospitality, Danish wedding 
customs. There is an account of a visit to the Trifolium Dairy, 
whence so much butter finds its way to England; a description 
of Niels Finsen’s life and work, and an appreciative and 
attractively written review of Danish and modern French 
sculpture as shown in the Ny Carlsberg Gallery. 

The book is written in the “bright ” style of most popular 
travel books. Judged by this the sun is always shining in 
Denmark, the people of all classes live in perfect con- 
tentment. ‘The Copenhagen musical public ... the most 
critical in Europe . . . is overflowing with kindness of heart. 
and would hospitably entertain an indifferent singer in 
need of a little sympathy. This kindheartedness extends 
itself to the animal world also.” Even Sweden receives a 
share of praise. The Ladies’ Club at Lund—the annual sub- 
scription to which is five or six English shillings—is a 
“fairyland of beauty and daintiness.” 

The author has a way of breaking into the present tense: 
«“ They speak a little English and I overwhelm them with grate- 
ful thanks.” This attitude of “ grateful thanks” is hers through- 
out the book. Her Danish friends may not be overwhelmed, 
but they cannot fail to be gratified by so much appreciation, 
and of her English readers some at least may be driven to 
investigate the charm of the northern capital for themselves, 





HISTORY OF THE LINLITHGOW AND 
STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT.t+ 


Mr. RuTHERFURD may be congratulated on having made an 
interesting contribution to the history of foxhunting. His 
book is well written, he has worked laboriously in collecting 
material from scattered sources, and he has illustrated his 
volume with a profusion of old pictures and modern photo- 
graphs. The hunt dates back to about 1775, when Sir William 
Cunynghame was Master; and the history is continuous with 
a short break from 1869-77, when the Lothians Hunt in- 
vaded the country. The records of the Hunt and the Hunt 
Club have been fairly well preserved, and old diaries, news- 
papers, and scrapbooks have supplied many curious facts. 
Mr. Rutherfurd, as honorary secretary, has had access 
to everything that exists. It is worth noting that the 
history of a Scottish pack does not appear to differ much from 
southern hunts whose history has been written. But it is 
surprising to find a reference to the practice of capping as 
early as 1847. The country hunted by this pack to the south 
of the Firth of Forth, and not far from Edinburgh, was at one 
time considered the best in Scotland, and much of it still 





* The Charm of Copenhagen, By Ethel C. Hargrove. London: Methuen 
andCo. 6s. 

+The Mistery of the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Hunt. By James H. Ruther- 
furd, W.S. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. (25s, net. ] 
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remains unspoilt. There is a good map at the end of the 
yolume, showing the boundaries, the meets, and the kennels. 
There have been many changes from time to time, but the old 
« dog-houses ” of 1774 near the former site of Livingstone 
House still stand. In these days of motors and degeneracy it 
is pleasant to read of men like Mr. Ramsay, who, in addition 
to hunting, used to ride eighty miles with relays of hacks. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘WHY NOT?P’* 

Dr. Cuarcor, who had commanded the ‘Frangais’ in an 
earlier expedition, started in the ‘Pourquoi Pas?’ from 
Guernsey on September 5th, 1908, and reached Havre on 
June 4th, 1910. Here we have first some interesting details 
of the preparations, the voyage, the sojourn in Antarctic 
regions, and the scientific activities with which the time was 
occupied. In the way of exploration not much was done. 
Dr. Charcot did not get very far beyond the Antarctic Circle. 
But scientific results of importance were obtained, and in 
respect of the preparations made, the conduct of the expedition, 
and its absolute success so far as health was concerned, nothing 
could have been better. The details of cost are interesting. 
The expedition was absent for one year and nine months, it 
was manned by a crew of twenty-two, and there were, with the 
eaptain, eight officers and attached scientists. The total cost 
was £32,000, to which should be added something for some 
generous gifts of fuel. Three naval officers were paid by the 
French Admiralty. Perhaps we might fix the total at 
£35,000. The vessel cost £16,000, and was worth at least half 
that sum when she was brought back—somewhat knocked 
about it is true, but substantially whole. This reduces the 
cost to £27,000. This will be found to work out at something 
less than thirty shillings per diem for each man employed. 
Dr. Charcot tells his story in a very pleasant way—how we feel 
for him when he kad to slaughter the confiding penguins 
He has to tell of not a few hardships and perils and of some 
sickness. Still the “ Voyage of the ‘Why Not?’” may for 
every reason stand high in the records of Polar adventure. 





TRUTHS OR TRUISMS.t 

Mr. StessinG might very well have added a third word to the 
title of his essays—Paradoxes. Now a paradox is often a 
very attractive thing to a reader, but it is apt to be trying to 
acritic. “ What,” he asks himself, “ does this very ingenious 
person really mean? If I take him this way or that he willery, 
‘Stupid fellow! to think that I was serious!’ or ‘ It is really 
too bad to think that I could jest on such a subject.’ Take 
the essay, for instance, entitled ‘The Elder Sister.” “ How 
much better mankind would have been organized,” thinks our 
author, “had Adam been fashioned out of one of Eve's ribs 
rather than she from his.” “ Woman’s right to govern,” he 
proceeds, “is indisputable.” And he seeks to know why she 
does not govern. Hither she has been first and has been 
deposed, or she has not yet come to her full development. 
The second alternative is rejected. Woman as the mother 
must always have had her present gifts; it is man 
who has grown. Nor does deposition seem to suit the case. 
It must have been self-surrender. She hoped to humanize 
man by trusting him; the experiment failed; man is “a 
sulky and presumptuous animal,” thought that he had won 
the first place for himself, and abused his supremacy to 
rob his benefactress. Or take the essay headed “ Great.” 
“Here,” we are ready to cry out, “our author is really serious, 
otherwise he could not have written so nobly ”:— 

“A physician or surgeon is great who has devoted gladly young 

manhood, heart and brain, to the development of a second sight 
in respect of disease; whom study will have trained to trace an 
attack from its source to its issue in life or death; who is as 
interested in its progress, in its counter plots to his, as if he were 
a chess champion playing a favourite pupil; who, in his profes- 
sional pre-eminence, treats a pauper in the grasp of an obscure 
sickness with as much skill and anxiety as if the hope of a nation 
rested on a cure; who does not expect to work miracles, but never 
despair of witnessing their performance by nature; who continu- 
ally feels himself on the threshold of a new world.” 
So he goes on—is his “Divine” a portrait from life ?—till he 
comes to deal with greatness in the concrete, and leaves us 
somewhat perplexed. There is such a thing as greatness, but 
have individual men ever been great ? Iniecit scrupulum nobis. 
~* The Voyage of the Why Not?’ By Dr. Jean Charcot. English version 
by Philip Walsh. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [20s. net. ] 


San or Truisms. By William Stebbing. London; Henry Frowde. [4s. 
net. 








Nevertheless the reader will find thisa delightful book. He ia 
irresponsible, and there is a certain irresponsibility about our 
essayist. 





MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Professor J. H. Morgan discusses 
“The King and his Prerogative.” The main purpose of his 
argument is to show that there is nothing arbitrary in the 
action of the Prime Minister in exercising the prerogative of 
creating peers. In this connexion “ to talk of ‘the prostitu- 
tion of the Crown? is mischievous nonsense.” Apart from this 
topical question, Professor Morgan discusses the whole ques- 
tion of the relations between the Crown and the Executive. 
He shows that the power of the Crown has increased in two 
ways—by the revival of old prerogatives and by the grant 
of new statutory powers. But both of these processes have 
resulted in the limitation of the personal power of the 
Sovereign and its transference to his Ministry :— 

“Tt has long been a commonplace of historians that, while the 

Revolution of 1689 altered the succession to the Crown, it left its 
prerogatives intact. The two centuries that have since elapsed 
have witnessed a gradual transfer of the prerogative fiom the 
King to his Ministers. What they at first viewed with suspicion 
as the King’s they have come to regard with affection as their 
own. Weare confronted with the paradox that the power of the 
Crown has grown in proportion as the power of the King has 
declined. The English monarchy in the reign of George the Fifth 
has become almost as much a constitutional fiction as was the 
Roman Republic under the principate of Augustus.” 
The process according to Professor Morgan has gone so 
far that there now seems to be no moment at which the 
Sovereign can pursue a policy of his own. “From the 
moment he ceases to follow the advice of one Minister, 
he must find another who will accept a retrospective 
responsibility for the action of the Sovereign.” Mr. J. 
Henniker-Heaton writes upon “The Imperial Conference 
and our Imperial Communications.” He expresses profound 
disappointment at the results of the deliberations of the 
Conference inJune. After emphasizing the importance tv the 
Empire of cheap and efficient communications, he proeceds to 
a detailed examination of the question of cable rates. The cost 
of laying land lines being only about a tenth of that of laying 
cables, Mr. Henniker-Heaton points out that a properly 
designed system of land lines should enormously cheapen the 
rate of telegraphing throughout the world. For instance, 
although the cost of telegraphing to India by cable is 2s. a 
word, the cost of telegraphing from St. Petersburg to Vlac4 vo- 
stock by land (approximately the same distance) is only 24d. 
a word. Incidentally Mr. Henniker-Heaton protests against 
the efforts of the “cable rings” to keep up their prices by 
assuring themselves of a monopoly. With regard to universal 
penny postage he is optimistic, and says that he has strong 
reasons for believing that “the present sagacions Postmaster- 
General” will not leave office without establishing it.—— 
In an article with the title “Fresh Light on the Church in 
Wales” the Dean of Bangor discusses the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment, with especial reference to the Report of the 
Royal Commission. He points out that the Church in Wales 
is an integral part of the Church of England, but at the same 
time that it is a figment to describe it as an alien institution. 
Statistics show, for instance, that there are scores of parish 
churches in which no other language than Welsh has been 
heard since Latin was discontinued in the sixteenth century. 
“Taking the whole of Wales, according to the census of 1901, 
half the population speak English only, thirty-five per cent. 
speak English and Welsh, and fifteen per cent. speak Welsh 
only. What under these circumstances is the language of 
the Sunday services? The English services number 2,442, 
the Welsh 1,113, the bilingual or mixed 228. There 
has been thus a generous leaning towards Welsh.” 
After criticizing the figures upon which Nonconformists have 
based their assertions as to the relative numbers of Charchmen 
and Dissenters, the Dean of Bangor sums up his position 
thus :— 

“Standing, as it does, for honesty, and faithfulness to trust ; 
believing in the value of unity, and in the importance of the 
religious welfare of the people, the poor in particular; desiring 
efficiency of equipment for service, and an independence of position 
in which effectively to teach unwelcome truths, and to rebuke 
fashionable vices; the Church in Wales is bound resolutely to 
oppose both disestablishment and disendowment.” 

We may also mention an effective little Zulu tragedy iv 
one act by Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
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We do not propose to comment upon the political articles in 
the Natidnal Review (which reaches us this month very late), 
since to the greater number of the statements contained in 
them we could only reply by a direct contradiction. Mr. W. 
Morton Fullerton writes upon “The Unrest in France,” which 
he describes as a new phase, “ for nothing like it has been wit- 
nessed in France during the last forty years.” There is a 
great demand for positive reforms, which “are to be of the 
nature of a readjustment of the Republican Constitution to 
modern conditions, not of the upsetting of the Republic.” 
Mr. Morton Fullerton believes that the only method by 
which authority can be restored in France is by the 
re-establishment of the principle of separation of powers. 
This implies first the emancipation of the Govern- 
ment from the despotism of the Chamber—a _ reform 
which can only be achieved by the creation of a party system 
and by the reform of the electoral law. In the second place, 
it implies the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive. 
And finally, it implies “ the definitive organization of the status 
of the three-quarters of a million of functionaries,” in order 
to prevent the danger of the Government becoming corrupted 
by the pressure of its own employés. As to the possibility of 
these reforms being effected, Mr. Morton Fullerton is opti- 
mistie. An article upon “ Beet Sugar as a British Industry” 
is contributed by Lord Denbigh, who reviews the whole ques- 
tion at some length. He points out that there is every reason 
to believe that the English climate is suitable for growing 
beet. The great difficulty to be contended with is “the 
necessity for jumping right straight away into an ex- 
penditure of some £100,000 as a commencement.” In 
order to encourage the investment of capital in the industry, 
Lord Denbigh suggests that “for aterm of years” it should 
be protected to the extent of the present import duty of 1s. 10d. 
acwt—he proposes, that is, that no excise should be levied 
during that period.——Mr. Adolphe Smith criticizes the Insur- 
ance Bill from the point of view of the doctor. His protest is 
chiefly directed against the injury done to the medical profes- 
sion by the contract system :— 





“The Insurance Bill ought to be framed in such a manner as to 
assist the medical profession in the arduous task of purifying its 
ranks from the evil consequences brought about by such methods 
of insurance as are actually in existence. But Mr. Lloyd George 
does not propose to abolish the contract system, and spoke, on one 
occasion, of respecting vested interests, meaning apparently the 
monopoly of medical practice created by friendly societies and 
handed over to the keeping of blackleg doctors.” 


Sir Harry Johnston writes in the Contemporary Review upon 
* Racial Problems and Congress of Races.” After an allusion 
to the recent congress held in London, he raises and discusses 
a number of interesting questions connected with race. The 
first of these relates to the racial superiority of the white 
race at the present. Sir Harry Johnston holds that this can- 
not be doubted, whether upon mental or physical grounds. 
He inclines, however, to the belief that it is not possible for 
the white race to colonize the tropical regions of the globe 
without losing its physical attributes or its stamina and 
vigour. With regard to interracial marriages Sir Harry 
Johnston declares that nature may be laughing at our pre- 
judices, and that he sees the prospect of great racial develop- 
ments, especially in Asia, by mixture of blood :— 

“Emphatically there is but one species of man living on the 
earth at the present day, and the utmost rank which can be given 
to his divergent types is that of the difference of one sub-species 
or variety from another. This statement is proved by the complete 
fertility between all known types of existing Man, and the con- 
tinued fertility, again, of their mixed descendants. ‘There are no 
human mules.” 


Sir Harry Johnston next proceeds to protest vigorously 
against the view that the non-white races must necessarily 
always remain in a position of inferiority, and concludes his 
article with an appeal for a common interracial religion 
in the form of “the most simple, undogmatic form of 
Christianity.".——In an article upon Arbitration Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie declares that “history confirms the claim 
that the abolition of war between civilized nations by 
arbitration of all disputes is emphatically the mission 
of the English-speaking race.” He traces the growth 


of the movement during the last twenty years, and 
emphasizes the necessity for not omitting from arbitration 
treaties “questions affecting honour or vital interests.” 
As to the outcome of the present negotiations between 











the United States and Great Britain, Germany, 


F 
and Holland he is optimisti¢ :— — 


“Imagine these lands unitedly informing the world of their 
brotherly and peaceful action, and expressing the ardent ho 
that their neighbours shall consider the propriety of joining in 
the movement for international peace! That some of the other 
Powers would join is certain. Let us suppose that a dispute arose 
between two Powers, and war was feared, the frienily appeal of 
the peaceful Powers to the contestants to arbitrate could scarcely 
be resisted ; but if it were, the peaceful Powers might then inti. 
mate that as all nations are concerned as partners in the peace of 
the world, they have rights which should not be ignored, and, if 
they were, it might be found necessary for them to declare non. 
intercourse with the offender who disturbed that peace.” 


Mr. Carnegie ends by prophesying that war will soon be ag 
dead as duelling and slavery. Mr. Charles Tennyson writes 
an interesting account of the development of the Irish drama 
at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. He declares that Ireland 
has brought a new spirit into the theatre by breaking away 
from the conventional technique of the stage and the conven. 
tional subjects of stage writing :— 





“The courage and independence with which the scheme has, in 
the face of great difficulties, been carried to a successful con- 
clusion show how strong is the national vitality behind it, and 
how much that vitality may effect in other branches of activity if 
it is given an opportunity for free and independent development.” 


In an article on Tory Democracy in the Fortnightly Mr, 
Maurice Woods traces party history from the repeal of the 
Corn Laws to the present time. It is a sordid narrative in 
which the good of the country plays no part, the interest 
being concentrated upon what set of ideas—we cannot call 
them principles—will catch most votes. With something like 
admiration is noted the present Government’s abandonment 
of the old Liberal principles of economy, and the successful 
guess of Mr. Lloyd George that what the democracy wants is 
lavish expenditure on so-called social reform. Mr. Woods 
sets himself out to consider the outbidding of this policy. As 
we should expect, his plan is only Protection and the giving 
by its aid to the industrial masses of the nation “the pre- 
servation of their health and efficiency by such measures as a 
national tariff and a minimum wage... . If Toryism will 
once accept this view, the Tory democracy will place its 
leaders in power before many months have run out.” What 
is this in truth but the old policy of “dishing the Whigs”? 
——Mr. Ellis Barker devotes himself to showing how very 
desirable a country is Morocco, both commercially and 
from the point of view of strategy. He also brings 
evidence to show how keenly alive to these two facts the 
Germans are. The semi-official Naval Year-book for 1809 
discusses Morocco’s importance as a base for attacking trade 
routes and the Panama Canal, and declares that “it lies 
to-day in the centre of the world’s traffic.” Professor Fischer, 
who has studied Morocco for 30 years, arrives at the same 
conclusions. Mr. Ellis Barker tells us that the statistics of 
German trade in the country in question have been padded 
out to make them appear larger than they really are, just as 
the number of German residents has been augmented by the 
inclusion of Austrians and Swiss. The various facts taken, 
together with the persistence with which Germany periodically 
raises the question of Morocco, all point to more serious 
trouble in the future—Mr. Lawrence Jerrold in his article 
“Between France and Germany” recalls the details of the 
successive storms which Germany has raised in Morocco. He 
argues that our advances to France were very coldly received 
and it was not till the humiliation of the fall of M. Delcassé 
at the bidding of Germany that the entente cordiale became 
a reality. When the next explosion took place—at 
Casa Blanca—it was not France that ate humble pie, 
and now when Germany is repeating the process 
at Agadir it is to be hoped that matters will be 
arranged to the satisfaction of our friendly neighbour— 
Mr. Archibald Hurd, who always takes an optimist line about 
our naval strength, looks forward to a period of naval 
economy; but he admits that this happy prospect all depends 
on the action of Germany. If she should decide to augment 
her naval programme we shall have to keep pace. Germany 
by her aggressive naval policy has not only caused a great 
increase in our Fleet, but has consolidated friendships between 
ourselves and other Powers, and also by causing unrest 
has sent Governments—South American and others— 
with great orders to our private shipbuilding yards.—Mr. 
Sydney Brooks gives us the substance of his conversation 
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with Mr. Roosevelt. We are told a good deal about 
Kepublican and Democrat party ties and feelings, but the 
late President’s views on world questions are of more interest 
tous. Here is the concluding paragraph of the article :— 
“§o long as Great Britain is able to concentrate her main naval 
in the North Sea and in European waters peace, in his 
judgment, is more probable than war. Similarly he derides the 


pr of a Japanese-American conflict. On the other hand he 
would recognize in a German-Japanese alliance a serious menace 


ace orld. Such a development, he believes, would 
ae cane alien, as he himeclf realizes, that the United 
States has no greater external interest—political, strategic, or 
commercial—than that the British Empire and the British Navy 
sLould remain as they are to-day.” 
_—Mrs. Tozier describes the educational methods of Maria 
Montessori, who has achieved success in Rome in the education 
of quite small children. A great many of the methods are 
similar to those used in infant schools here, but some are 
different, notably the teaching of writing and reading, which 
scems to produce surprising results. At the root of Maria 
Montessori’s method lies the sense of touch. The fingers of 
small children are extraordinarily sensitive, and by them the 
eyes can be assisted. In many ways this teacher's methods 
seem most reasonable ; for instance, instead of a scientifically 
regulated and fixed seat each child has a small and comfort- 
able chair which it can move about, so that it does not get 
cramped by being long in one position. It would be very 
interesting to know how an infant educated in such a school 
does when it has to take its place with older children who 
have been brought up less scientifically. 


In Blackwood “ Kepi” writes of Morocco, and although he 
is quite sympathetic to French claims, he points out that a 
great mistake was made when the Sultan was allowed to use 
the French organized and officered native army for savage 
repression of rebellious trikes. Incidentally a tribute is paid 
to the organization of General Moinier’s army and its trans- 
port; the only thing that comes in for criticism is the sanitary 
discipline of the army on the march: “nothought was ever taken 
for the poor unfortunates who might require the same camp- 
ing-ground for the morrow. Pollution of water and general 
insanitation were allowed to a degree that would have rendered 
our own sanitation officers speechless.”——Although, on the 
whole, and especially in some important matters, Colonel 
Callwell believes that our War Office administration has 
improved, his “ War Office Reminiscences” abound with 
instances of bad management, which to the layman seem 
incredible. An instance is given in which some official wanted 
to know particulars as to the local forces in the Malay States, 
so an inspector of Garrison Artillery who was setting out 
for Singapore was invited to make a special journey and to 
send back the desired information. When the questions had been 
answered it was discovered that the Intelligence Department 
possessed all the required information, but nobody had thought 
of applying to them. To the outsider one of the most mar- 
vellous things is the correspondence carried on between 
different officials in the office. Colonel Callwell tells us that 
on one occasion the word “ to” in a minute he had written was 
mistaken for the figure “ 8.” 

“The figure ‘8’ did not make sense; but thet did not prevent 
the high authority from adding a minute of his own, based on 
what he believed mine was intended to convey. There ensued 
one of the most bewildering correspondences which has ever circu- 
lated ¢ven in the War Office. Nobody could understand what 
anybody else meant, but everybody recorded his opinion, starting 
from the assumption that he had discovered what the matter was 
which was at issue. I should not be surprised if that correspond- 
ence is going on still.” 

Documents in their wanderings sometimes get lost and put 
on the “seareh list,’ when an individual called the 
“searcher” is set on their track. ‘The methods and identity 
of this individual are alike wrapped in obscurity, ... but by 
some occult means does the searcher discover documents for 
which nobody can account.” A humorous description is 
given of the weekly meetings of heads of departments which 
seem to be like stormy meetings of directors. Two things 
Colonel Callwell tells us have made a great advance, and they 
are not small matters—first, organization of an expedition- 
ary force of 160,000 men “ which can really be mobilized and 
placed in the field within a reasonable time,” and, second, 
the harmony which now prevails between the War Office and 
the Admiralty, this last being due to the establishment of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. Mr. Ernest Baker, the 
intrepid explorer of the Mendip Caves, gives a thrilling account 








of piloting down the Eastwater Swallet a party of four 
officers from the Army encamped last August at Priddy. All 
the water collected in a basin some two miles across runs into 
a hole inthe ground to reappear at Wookey Hole, 700 feet 
lower and three miles away. The greater part of this under- 
ground river has been explored by Mr. Baker and his friends 
before, and his description of the caverns, waterfalls, and 
abysses recall Kubla Khan. On the occasion he is now 
describing the party were imprisoned for many hours owing to 
an exceptional downpour of rain which made retreat impos- 
sible. Although many of the passages traversed are described 
as eighteen inches wide, there were caves which could 
be reached where there was no danger of drowning, but the 
danger to the soaked explorers from exposure was very real. 
Happily the flood abated and the party reached the upper air 
in safety ——“ The Reflections of a Yeoman ” raise a question 
which must have occurred to most people. Why if the 
Yeomanry are to be used in ordinary English country in war is 
an exceptional place like Salisbury Plain chosen for their 
training? The writer gives a graphic account of the 
difficulties of work carried out in this congested area. His 
remedy is to train Yeomanry on some common or in some 
park in their own country. “For a week nothing could be 
better, but during the second week camp should be broken, 
and the brigade should go on trek, working against another 
brigade which may have started off to meet them at a distance 
of anything between fifty and a hundred miles away.” 


The first article in the August number of the United Service 
Magazine is on Japan's navy and naval ambitions. The next 
deals with the navy of France in the past and to-day. Un- 
fortunately we cannot find space to deal with the Japanese 
article, but the facts and figures with which it bristles are 
well worth reading. A military article that will be sure to 
create interest is that on “Marlborough” by “CO. Frere.” 
Marlborough, says the writer, “ may be justly described as the 
first tactician of modern times. Napoleon, more brilliant, 
was less profound, and, a defect conspicuous in many passages 
of his career from Caldiero to Waterloo, he often permitted 
his imagination and self-confidence to pervert his judgment, 
thus indicating a lack of self-control, a fault of which the 
great Englishman was never guilty, though the attack 
on Villars’ entrenchments at Malplaquet was perhaps 
a rash and certainly a most hazardous undertaking, 
hardly in keeping with his usual aversion to costly and barren 
victories.” ‘Two other Marlborough articles follow, one 
entitled “Marlborough’s Men,” by G. B. Hertz, and the 
other “The Forcing of the ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ Lines, August 
1711,” by Captain F. W. O. Maycock. These Lines covered 
the French frontier from the English Channel to Namur. 
Uncle Toby would have been in his element could he have had 
the August number of the United Service Magazine to read in 
the arbour near his entrenchments. The only other article to 
which we can put up a signpost is Colonel Bethell’s “ Defence 
of Egypt,” which has a useful map. “It is, perhaps,” he says, 
“too much to ask of the Egyptian Government to fortify the 
land approaches to the Suez Canal. But they should at least 
select and survey the line of defence, so that if occasion arises 
it may be occupied and entrenched without delay.” That 
is certainly a suggestion which does not err on the side of 
caution, 





NOVELS. 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL.*® 
SucH a novel as Miss Grimshaw’s illustrates in a most 
forcible way the enormous change that has come over the 
woman novel-writer since the days—we will not say of Hannah 
More, but of Jane Austen. Jane Austen, as a writer in the 
Times reminds us this week, “never gets out of her parlour,” 
whereas When the Red Gods Call derives its chief interest 
from the author's personal experience of savage life on the 
verge of empire and beyond it. Miss Grimshaw—we quote 
from the columns, indispensable to the journalist, of that 
modern biographical pantheon Who's Who—* has travelled 
alone in many parts of the world off the beaten track . . . all 
over the South Seas, through Fiji, throughout the New 
Hebrides and Solomon Islands, throughout the unknown 


* When the Red Gods Call. By Beatrice Grimshaw, London: Mills and 
Boon, ([68.J 
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cannibal country of Papua, New Guinea, as well as the settled 
and planted districts, also over a great part of North America, 
most of New Zealand, parts of Australia, Italy, Austria, 
Sicily, France, Spain, and Morocco.” These arduous and 
extensive experiences are of themselves calculated to make one 
recall the sayings of Euripides, dewdv 7d 6jAv; and after reading 
her novel one can only repeat the words with added emphasis. 
Hugh Lynch, the narrator, is an exceptionally muscular red- 
headed Irishman originally destined for the Army. But his 
father is suddenly ruined while Hugh is cramming for Sand- 
hurst, and after a short spell in a counting bouse in Liverpool he 
takes to the sea. When we make his acquaintance at the 
opening of the story he has crowded an Odyssey of adventure 
into the intervening ten years, and is serving a sentence of four 
years for manslaughter. Of the wild and turbulent life led 
by him in the earlier part of that decade we only get a few 
lurid hints. But his adventures in New Guinea, where the scene 
of the story is chiefly laid, are related with some minuteness. 
Settling down as a trader in copra, on a small island off the 
mainland of the north-east coast, he marries a Papuan girl 
from the Mission at Port Moresby. All goes well for a while, 
but in one of his absences from the island another trader 
burns down his house and carries off his wife in his schooner. 
Lynch hunts down the betrayer, who had escaped into the 
cannibal districts, kills him in single combat—it is right 
to add that Lynch discarded his weapons, and that his enemy 
struck the first blow with a knife—and returns to Port 
Moresby to make a fresh start, his native wife having been 
drowned in the attempt to escape from his vengeance. No 
wind of this episode has reached the British officials, and 
Lynch, turning bis back resolutely on his past, aspires to the 
hand of Stephanie Hammond, the Governor's daughter. 
Stephanie is a fascinating Dresden shepherdess, with wonder- 
ful frocks and frills and high heels, but, on the principle that 
extremes meet, Lynch recognizes her as his true affinity and 
resolves to make her his wife. Her father is frankly hostile, 
and he has a formidable rival in Walter Carolan, a blameless 
and eligible official, but the “magnificently ugly man” 
carries the day by sheer force of will. After a 
highly unconventional courtship the Governor not only 
gives way, but appoints Lynch as a resident magistrate. 
The marriage takes place, but just as they are starting on 
their honeymoon Lynch is arrested on a charge of murder, 
tried by bis rival, and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
To contrive a sequel to such a catastrophe which shall not 
partake of the nature of anticlimax is no easy task, and the 
story for a while gets into a backwater. Stephanie, more 
incensed with her husband for having concealed the story of 
his previous marriage to a black wife than for having killed 
her seducer, returns to England and tries ineffectually to 
forget her troubles in travel and the whirl of social excite- 
ment. Hugh on his side is even more incensed with her 
for her refusal to stand by him, and makes no sign. 
Finally, after ten years, Stephanie is convinced by a Roman 
Catholic priest that it is her duty to return to her husband, 
who has more to forgive than she has. Whatever may be 
thought of this view it at least provides Miss Grimshaw with 
an opportunity for the most effective use of her knowledge of 
wild New Guinea, and the final scenes in the Purari Delta are 
exciting enough to satisfy the most exacting appetite for 
tropical horrors. 

This is not a book for fastidious readers, but it is a power- 
ful and consistent story of a modern Pagan. Lynch, with 
modifications, derives from the Rochester type of hero. He 
is fearless, frank, and brutal; a loyal friend and an unrelent- 
ing foe. An outlaw and enemy of society and its conventions, 
heis yet able to appreciate the honesty and justice of his rival 
without fully recognizing the chivalry of his motives. There 
is nothing heroic about Stephanie except her courage, and 
that is in part the courage of ignorance, but her decorative 
qualities are not those of a doll but a woman. The old trader 
Worboise is a real character, and the strangely mixed quali- 
ties of the semi-civilized Papuan are illustrated in three or four 
striking portraits. The features of the New Guinea landscape, 
whether in their gorgeous or their sinister aspects, are de- 
scribed with the genuine admiration of a keen observer. 
Altogether this is a forcible and vivid study of rebellious 
individualism. If it is not edifying, at least the writer makes 


noeffort to glorify the central figure, who will repel more 
readers than he attracts. His case is,on the whole, a hard 








case, and hard cases, though they make bad law, make 
interesting novels. 
The Escape Agents. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. (T. Werner 


Laurie. 6s.)—This is a collection of short stories, and thro 
about half of them one thread of interest runs. The arrangement 
of the volume is most bewildering, as the stories about the « escape 
agents ” are sandwiched with other stories about subjects which 
are completely disconnected, and the reader has to study the 
names at the beginning of each new tale to be sure 
whether it is an “escape agent” story or not. The « 
agents” are agents for Napoleon, who try to free the French 
prisoners captured by the Spaniards and imprisoned at Cabrera, a 
small island in the Balearic group. As the stories are told by 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne it is a foregone conclusion that they are fulj 
of hairbreadth escapes and deeds of valour on the part of the hero, 
a long, thin, cool American, who rejoices in the name of Major 
Joseph Colt. The heroine is a French vivandiére, late an actress, 
and much sentimental by-play is afforded by Major Colt’s verbal 
constancy to the Boston young lady to whom he is engaged, while 
all the time he is in love with his colleague. The stories on this 
theme are much the most interesting in the book, though the re. 
appearance of Captain Kettle in the first sketch will be a pleasure 
to some readers. 

An Exchange of Souls. By Barry Pain. (Eveleigh Nash. 2s, net.) 
—This is a pseudo-scientific novel with, as its theme, the experiment 
of an eminent doctor of exchanging souls with the young lady 
to whom he is engaged. His attempts are all too successful, 
and have the effect of killing his own body, so the horrible situs. 
tion arises of the possession of a woman’s body by a man’s soul, 
The proving of immortality by scientific means seenis beset with 
great difficulties—perhaps as many in real life as in fiction. Readers 
who can persuade themselves of the credibility of Daniel Myas’s 
experiment will be interested by Mr. Barry Pain’s development 
of his theme. 

The Kingdom of Slender Swords. By Hallie Ermine Rives, 
(Everett and Co. 6s.)—The Japanese part of this novel is far 
more attractive and original than the doings of the English 
persons round whom the story revolves. The aeroplane flight in 
the last chapters, with the villain of the piece “lying flat along 
the ribs of the glider’s body clutching the steel guys of the 
planes,” is hardly credible, and the reader will feel sure that 
the hero, who is the aviator, would never have reached his goal in 
time. The machine also, which disintegrates matter, is difficult to 
believe in. Apart from this pseudo-scientifie European side of the 
book, the pictures of Japanese life are delightful reading, and the 
character of the girl Haru, who sacrifices herself for patriotic 
reasons, is wellrealized. The elusive charm of Japan is there, 
and the English reader who has never visited the country will 
be made to feei it. 

ReavABLE Novets.—Love—and the People. By Edith Anne 
Stewart. (Lynwood and Co. 6s.)—A story which, as its title in- 
dicates, deals both with Socialism and with the tender passion. 
The heroine marries a working man, who fortunately is killed 
before she finds out what a poor creature he is.——The Thousand 
Secrets. By John Selborne. (Everett and Co. 6s.)—A melodrama 
concerned with a series of crimes perpetrated by several persons, 
of whom one or other always kindly gives warning to Scotland 
Yard when a new outrage is to be committed. The Pink Shop. 
By Fergus Hume. (E. V. White and Co, 6s.)—A novel dealing 
with a murder perpetrated at a beauty shop. The story is excit- 
ingly told. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


en all ee 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved Jor review in other forms,] 


William H. Seward, By Edward Everett Hale, Jun. (Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Jacobs and Co. 5s.)—This volume belongs to the 
series of “American Crisis Biographies,” appearing under the 
editorship of Dr, E. P. Oberholtzer. Much of it is naturally but 
of small interest to the British reader. The State politics which 
occupied W. H. Seward’s early life are not a little obscure. We 
do not realize the meaning of “ Ducktails” and “ Federalists,” nor 
do we quite understand what Freemasonry had to do with politics. 
Even when so familiar a word as “ Whig” comes up, we are not 
much wiser, for a United States Whig was a different person 
from an English one. Still we can see some things. Politics in 
those days seem to have been chiefly concerned with commercial 
interests, means of locomotion, and the transportation of goods; 
and they reached into domains which it isa British tradition to 
keep clear of them. A change of Government, for instance, meant 
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a change of the judiciary. “Noone questioned his integrity or the 
urity of his action upon the bench,” says Mr. Hall of a certain Judge 
oat ho was inflexibly devoted to party and to party leaders.” 
Of course the two things may be true, but it is scarcely likely. 
Seward, representing the Whigs, had two terms as Governor of 
New York State, not a lucrative office by the way, and in 1849— 
he was then forty-eight—he was elected to the United States 
Senate. The slavery question was now becoming the great issue 
of the time, and it was to influence the rest of Seward’s political 
life, With this change the biography receives new interest and 
importance. When the Presidential election of 1856 was immi- 
nent Seward was a possible candidate; his name, however, was 
not presented. Buchanan was elected, the Democrats thus 
securing the State of Pennsylvania. When the election of 1861 
came on Seward’s prospects were apparently good. At the first 
ballot he stood high, but at the third Abraham Lincoln was nomi- 
nated. One of Lincoln’s first acts was to nominate Seward as 
Secretary of State. His conduct in that capacity is a matter of 
history on which it is needless to dwell here. We may conclude 
our notice by a hearty commendation of the way in which 
Mr. Hale, keeping up the tradition of his name, has done his 


work, 





Messrs. George Harrap and Co. send us a series of volumes 
entitled Harrap’s Dramatic Readers. The “foreword” tells us 
that the series aims at serving three purposes : to arouse a greater 
interest in oral reading; to develop an expressive voice; to give 
freedum and grace of movement. Generally it is sought to utilize 
for educational purposes the dramatic instinct in the child. The 
series consist of five parts of graduated difficulty. In the first 
simple folk-lore stories, fables, and the like are arranged in 
dialogue form. The second part is of much the same kind, only that 
the material drawn from such writers as Andersen and the 
Brothers Grimm is on a somewhat more elevated plane. The same 
description may be given of Part III.: it is somewhat more 
Part IV. contains scenes similarly presented from 
ancieut and modern. Finally, in 
Part V. we have a more ambitious attempt to adapt 
to the purpose passages from standard authors. “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Les Misérables,” “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” “The Gold Bug,” and “The Waverley 
Novels” are among the writings thus utilized. Finally, we have 
scenesfrom “ William Tell,” and from “ Julius Cesar.” These books 
will, we think, be found useful. The authors are for Parts I.—IV., 
Augusta Stevenson; for Part V., Marietta Knight. The prices 
are 6d., 6d., 1s., 1s., and 1s. 3d. We may mention at the same 
time Shakespeare's Tragedy of Coriolanus (Clarendon Press. 
6d. net.), and in the same series The T'empest and Hamlet, reprints 
of the text, without Notes or Introduction. The Lyra Historica 
(same publishers) is an excellent selection by M. 8S. Windsor and 
J. Turral of Poems of British History. The poems begin with 
Mr. William Watson’s “Father of the Forest” and end 
with the same writer’s “ King Edward VII.,” though we have as 
an epilogue the noble passage from A. C. Swinburne’s Armada, 
which begins with “England, queen of the waves, whose green 
inviolate girdle enrings thee round.” The selection is in three 
parts, chronologically divided : A.D. 61-1381, 1388-1641, 1644-1910; 
the prices are 8d., 8d., and 1s., or the whole 2s. From D.C. Heath 
and Co. we have Fontaine’s La Jeune Sibérienne. (We really 
should be disposed to change this melancholy ending.) From 
Messrs. Harrap we have received The Children’s Robinson Crusoe, 
by Edith L. Elias, 1s, 


advanced. 
history and biography, 





Dr, John Walker and “ The Sufferings of the Clergy.” By G. B. 
Tatham, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.)—This essay, 
which obtained the Prince Consort Prize in 1910, is an excellent 
piece of work. Of John Walker we know little but a series of 
dates. Hewasa Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, from 1696- 
1700, and held Devonshire benefices up to his death in 1747. His 
book was planned as an answer to Calamy’s Abridgment of the 
Life of Baxter (1702), in which a chapter was devoted to the 
ministers, &., ejected in 1662. The author cannot be accused of 
hurry. For one reason or another publication was delayed till 
the year 1714. That it had serious defects is beyond all question. 
The subject required more research than the author was able, with 
all the goodwill in the world, to carry on. He lived in a somewhat 
remote part of England; the facilities of travel were small; he 
was a poor man; and his work required the investigation of 
thousands of cases which could not be adequately studied except 
at great cust of time and money. He was not, we may be sure, a 
man of the commanding ability which overcomes all difficulties. 
He did his best, however. The Walter collection of MSS. in the 


Bodleian Library is a large one, and shows that the historian was 
at great pains to collect all the material that he could hoar of. 
The Calendar occupies 236 pages of Mr. Tatham’s volume, As to 





the merits of the controversy between Calamy and Walker it 
would be rash to pronounce any summary judgment. There can 
be very little doubt that the ejected of St. Bartholomew's Day 
were on an average considerably superior in character and attain- 
ments to the “ malignant” clergy who were dispossessed after the 
triumphs of the Parliamentary party. Probably they would com- 
pare favourably with any two thousand, or whatever the number 
may have been, of the Anglican clergy of to-day. And the 
Anglican level to-day is certainly much higher than it was in 1640. 
But this does not settle the question. The wrong suffered by the 
clergy of whom Walker wrote, whatever their individual merits or 
demerits may have been, was certainly greater than that endured 
by the men who refused to accept the conditions of the Act of 
Uniformity. 





To the series of “Baedeker Handbooks for Travellers” (T. 
Fisher Unwin) has been added The Mediterranean, by Karl 
Baedeker, 12s. It should be explained that the volume contains 
more than the title, strictly taken, would indicate. The coast of 
Morocco (other than the northern), Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
are described. In fact, it includes all the pleasure sea-routes, as 
they may be described, which the traveller from Northern Europe 
may wish to follow, and among these some favourite resorts in the 
Atlantic. It is needless to praise a volume of this series. -—With 
this may be mentioned in “ Grieben’s Guide Books ” (Williams and 
Norgate), The Dolomites, 33. net. 


We have noticed from time to time the series of “The Makers 
of Canada.” We have now received a supplement which bears 
the title of Index and Dictionary of Canadian History, edited by 
Lawrenco J. Burke and Arthur G. Doughty (Morang and Co., 
Toronto). It should be understood that this volume, which con- 
tains between four and five hundred pages, is much more than an 
index to the twenty volumes of the series mentioned above. It 
is, in fact, a dictionary of Canadian biography, with much in- 
formation, historical and geographical, interspersed. 





New Eprrions. — International Law, by F. E. Smith, K.C. 
Revised and enlarged by J. Wylie. (J.M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This book was originally published eleven years ago, and in 
a quite different jorm from that which it now bears. The author 
speaks of the difliculty of treating so vast asubject “in the com- 
pass of less than two hundred pages.” The pages now number 
nearly four hundred, On the other hand the matter to be dealt 
with has greatly increased. ‘The Hague Tribunal has become a 
fact of the first importance. In truth this is really a new book ; it 
is, however, one of a class which we are obliged to pass by with a 
perfunctory notice. -Burma: a Handbook of Practical Informa- 
tion, by Sir George Scott. (Alexander Moring. 10s. 6d. net.) —— 
Josephine Butler: an Autobiographical Memoir, edited hy George W 
and Lucy A. Johnson. (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 2s. net.)—— 
A Gwide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales, by Jonathan Nicld. 
(Elkin Matthews. 8s. net.)—This is the fourth edition of a book first 
published nine years ago. It has already gone into a second and a 
third edition. This is a fourth brought up to date by the addition 
of novels and tales published since 1904, and by the inclusion of 
some which had been previously passed over. Supplementary 
indices have also been added. 
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MaGazines AND Seriat Posrications.—-We have received the 
following for August:—The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girls’ Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Interpreter, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Allantie 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Expository Times, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Journal of Education, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Pathologist, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boys’ Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Scribner’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, the Socialist Review, the School World, the Financial 
Review of Reviews, the Irish Review, Economic Journal, Metal, the 
Ecclesiastical Revkew, the Churchman, Industrial Canada, the 
Statistical Journal, the United Empire, Peru of To-day, the State, 
Kryiyka, the Charity Organization Review, Garden Cities and 
Town Planning, East and West, Popular Science Monthly, Celtic 
Review, Modern Language Teaching, Leinsters’ Magazine, Nation in 
Arms, Mothers in Council, Irish Church Quarterly, Lilley’s Magazine, 
Agricultural Journal of South Africa, the Law Quarterly Review, the 
Manchester Quarterly, the American Historical Review, the Eugenica 





Review, the Modern Churchman, the Treasury, Nash's Magazina 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Alderman (E. A.) and Gordon (A. C.), J. L. M. Curry, a Biography, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Ballantyne (J. W.), Quinquennium of Medicine and Surgery, 1906 to 1910, 

SII TRU. :cscouscosaveonasssiosennnspepnesnesegndetnoeeapenmaeenanaiarsategeiinen (W. Green) net 10/6 
Botsford (G. W.), a History of the Ancient World, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Bullock (S, F.), Hetty, the Story of an Ulster Family, cr 8vo 

(T. W. lente) 6/0 














Callaghan (S.), The Little Green Gate, cr 8vo........ watumevenmaameal (Constable) 5/0 
Cole (T.), Specifications for Concrete Flags, folio . .....(Spon) net 2/6 
Dewing (E. B.), A Big Horse to Ride, cr 8V0..............+..+ eeieed (Macmillan) 6/0 
Francis (S. W.), Ironmongery and Ir ger A its, cr 8vo 
(I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Foreman (S.), The Overfiowing Scourge, cr 8V0................++ (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Ferris (R.), How to Fly, or the Conquest of the Air, cr 8vo ......... (Nelson) 3/6 
Grouse in Health and Disease, being the Final Report of Committee of 
Inquiry on Grouse Disease, 4to, 2 Vols. ...........-ss00ee (Smith, Elder) net 42/0 
Gray (Maxwell), Unconfessed, Cr 80 ............:.ccsceeeseeeeeenseescereeeees (J. Long) 6/0 
Hertz (A. F.), The Goulstonian Lectures on the Sensibility of the Ali- 
mmembary Camel, Br0 ....0000...-ccosccscscevesccncccccesccsccssesseseones (H. Frowde) net 5/0 





Hardie (M.), Frederick Goulding, 4to .... ..(E. Mackay) net 21/ 
Isles (C. H.), The Little Signora, cr 8V0................cecceceerseeeeeeeeeeees (J. Long) 6/0 
Jones (E. A.), The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle, folio 


(Arden Press) net 147/0 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Vagrant Bride, cr 8V0..........00.:00002-:-++--- (Everett) 6/0 
Lanier (Rev. J. J.), The Church Universal, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 5/6 


Mozans (H. J.), Along the Andes and Down the Amazon, 8vo 

(Appleton) net 12/6 
Neeham (0. E.), The Unpitied Strong, er 8vo........ sovanseccnasetuncoteabeed (Stock) 6/0 
Phillips (D. G.), The Grain of Dust, er 8vo................. ....(Appleton) 6/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. B.), The Notorious Miss Lisle, cr 8vo.. ....(Hodder) 6/0 






Stone (Louis), Jonah, Cr BVO. ...........c0-c-ssceerssesersecssreececcoreses (Methuen) 6/0 
Snelling (W. E.), Income Tax and Inhabited House Duty Law and Cases, 
GIIEE scécivestesadeadenscasaugnntiohepsobensspesioiendnbenninnyetetundaubeniemanssinel (Pitman) net 5/0 





- LIBERTY’S 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ......£77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...... .+++++++-490,000,000. 





RARE & BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUES. 


Admirers and collectors of Antiques will find a visit to 
the “Soho Galleries” of absorbing interest. A really 
wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques is displayed 
here, including specimens of every notable period, and, 
in addition, some very fine examples of Modern Repro- 
ductions from Antique designs executed with great skill 
and fidelity to detail. These reproductions are shown in 
a separate salon, and the distinction between them and 
the originals will be pointed out by expert attendants. 
No obligation to purchase is implied by making an 
inspection of these art treasures, but there will be many 
bargains which will strongly appeal to you should you be 
seeking additions for your collection or presents for 
your friends. 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD., 
The Soho Galleries, 
73-85 Oxford Street, London, W. 
The largest ‘Stock of Genuine Antiques in London. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 
PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 


In all qualities from 2/6 per doz. 
With any one initial, 6/-, 8/-, 10/-, 12/- doz. 
Ladies’ Embroidered from 1/- each. 
Lace Hdkfs. from 2/9 each. 








» 


May we send you Samples and Price Lists? 
208, BELFAST, Ireland 








BY SPECIAL DENTS WATOHES Farge A CLOCKS 
to iti i 7 , 
TO THE KING. odin neon dee cll Grand “Prize pede a for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on pplication. 
Mak a4 aw oe a ween 
ers 0! 2 . 
SRADE-MABE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢ 
’ “ee 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,090,000, 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Folicies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duti 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments mys 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 
INCOME YTAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax jg 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s inccme which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assuran 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 
Full particulars of all classes of Insurance i 
and Statement of Accounts, may be ~} dag A _ —y ; come 
Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Raenaien invited.” = 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, FULLY 
We _FURNISHED, Immediately, with servants. Convenient for Rome 
Exhibition. Heated throughout with hot water. Every room faces South, and 
has magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls, 
Particulars of MRS. SEARLE HALLAM, ORTYGIA, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


AYLING ISLAND.—CHARMING COTTAGE ON 

Sea Front to be let furnished. Lovely views of Isle of Wight and opea 

Channel. 2 sitting-rooms, 4 or 5 bedrooms. Bath (h. &c.) Valuable 
furniture and books. Very quiet, near Golf Links, 

Apply, R. J. E. HANSON, 5 Harley Street, W, 


10 CLERGY.—Excellent modern residence, unfurnished, 


Garden, Tennis Lawn, Stable. Beautifully situated. Low rent. Small 
stipend to clergyman willing to share duties of small parish near good town, 
Would suit one with private means requiring rest or leisure for study or 
pupils. VICAR, Weston, near Southampton, 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Ess2x EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


MALDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
MIXED BOYS AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a fully qualified HEAD MASTER for the GRAMMAR SCH“9L 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS at MALDON. 

The gentleman appointed must be a married man, and a Graduate of one of 
the Universities of the United Kingdom. He will be required to commence 
his duties at an early date, and will be permitted to take boarders in his 
private house at his own risk. 

SALARY £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 each to £390 
per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 in addition on the first fifty Paying 
Scholars, and 10s. for each Paying Scholar after that number. Applications 
must be made on Forms which will be supplied by me, and must be sent i. not 
later than 19th August, 1911, to me, the undersigned. 

J. H. NICHOLAS, 

County Offices, Secretary, 
Chelmsford, 

19th July, 1911. 


(jess wane EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach General 
Subjects. Manual work a necessity. Art a recommendation, Sala, £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be raid 
to a ay suitable candidate with experience. Apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

25th July, 191. 


LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PHONETICS. 4 
The Committee require the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
Phonetics. Preference will be given to a male candidate, Commencil 
salary £150 per annum. Applications, stating age, experience, and spec 
qualifications, and accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, may be 
made to the DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical College, Glasgow, om 
or before 8th current, 


0 Dlealied OF RIPON. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and 
Arithmetic. Salary £110. 

Class Singing, Drawing or Drill desirable as subsidiary subjects. 

Applications to be sent before the 28th August instant to ‘‘The Towa Clerk, 
Palace Road, Ripon.” % 

Bipon, 3rd August, 1911, 




















OUNG ITALIAN LADY WITH DIPLOMAS 
(Rome and Paris) to teach Italian and French would give lessons in 
either or both lan; in girls’ school in exchange for board, lodging, and 
o} portunity © learn English in London or other large or university town im 
England. ferences given and required, Address, Contessa Giaiunrzi, 33 
Via Firenze, Rome, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
= ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 
ications for the post of Professor of Chemistry and 
ctor & vies Laboratories at the above College. 
= ications, together with 75 rinted copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the : vistrar not later —— ay —— 24th, 1911. 
. : rom the undersigned : 
—_ J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 


,e Council invite Ap 
The ev of the Edward 


t 


FNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council invite Applications for the post of PROFESSOR of LOGIC 


»HILOSOPHY at the above College. _ ~ : 
ot eetions tocether with 75 printed copies of 1. ae must reach 





the ecisTRa® not later than Friday, August 25th, 1911. 
Full particulars weed er from 3a DAVIES, i A. Re, it , 
Syeey Sete COLLEGE, READING. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 


Applications are invited for the position of DEMONSTRATOR or ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in the Physical Laboratory. The commencing salary is 
£135, which may be increased at the end of the first year. Further particulars 
may be obtained by application to the REGISTRAR. 

Applications with testimonials should be received not later than August 23rd, 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT. 
Registrar. 
= 455.5 GTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 








Vice-Principal wanted in September. Cle an, Mathematics and Science. 
Address, Rev. Canon STEVENSON, Traimmg College, Warrington. 


N AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SAFFRON WALDEN.—WANTED, September 20th, LECTURER to 
take Mathematics and half the English, help supervise Students in Practising 
Schools, and teach method of her subjects. Degree, training, and experience. 
Salary £100, with board, residence, laundry, and medical attendance. Apply 
Principal. eS ES Be ee RD ee, 
{ENTLEMAN (32), Public School, Lond. B.A., Shorthand 
J (100), Typing, Book-keeping (Soe. Arts Adv. Cert.), Sec. Experience, 
Highest Refs., wauts Secretaryship to Editor or other connected Journalism, 
in order to develop literary ability and journulistic leanings.—Address J.S.C., 
Box No. £00, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
iG YPTIAN UNIVERSITY, CAIRO.—Applications are 
invited for the post of PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
‘The appointment will be for three years, the lectures to be given each year 
from Lith November to 15th June.—Particulars on writing to Spectator, Box 
499, 1 Wellincton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


(pXFORD UN DEKRGRADUATE, with two years’ 
teaching experience, games, ete., requires HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 
1 Wellington Street, 





MENT,-- Address, 

Strand, London, W OIE 1 Cs SD SON el OS SN 
NV R. ARTHUR HARDEY WORRALL, M.A,, 
i St. John’s College, Oxford, has been appointed to the headmastership 
ef the VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY, in succession to Mr. L. V. LESTER 


GARLAND, resigned. 
E 8 8, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 


U 
OCTOBER 2np, 3exp, 47H, Sru, and Gra, 1911. 

MEMRERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


BeoFrorn COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal ~Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


(pe sen"s COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
43-45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden : Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond. 
Accommodation for RESIDENT STUDENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings. Particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 


TINIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The Medical Session will be opened on Monday, 16th October, 1911. A 
Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education and as to 
the Preliminary Examination required to by Students before 
heginning Medical Study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. INNES 
ADDISON, Registrar. 

THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

J WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training College for Secoudary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifcate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathemat ies, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and 65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and lean fund may be 
— 7 sputention to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 

sad, Cambridge, 


Box No. 501, The Spectator, 
.C. 
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IRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
q Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence; kindergarten; part fees advanced 
im special cases, 











MPERIAL OOLLEGE OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 





The City and Guilds (& —~ College, formerly known as the Central 
Technical College of the City and Guilds of London Institute, forms the 
Engineering Section of the Imperial Col! of Science and Technology. It is 
administered by a i the Imperial College, the City and 
Guilds Institute, and the miths’ mpany. It is also a School of the 


University of London in the Faculty of Engiueering. 


The courses of instruction in Civil and Mechanical Engineering are con- 
ducted by or under the supervision of Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., 
M.Inst. C.E., Dean of the College, and those in Electrical Engineering by or 
under the supervision of Professor T. Mather, Wh.Sch., F.R.S, They fall 
mainly under one of the following heads :— 


(a) Diploma Courses for the Associateship of the City and Guilds 
Institute in Civil and Mechanical Engineering and in Electrical Encineer- 
ing. For admission to these Courses candidates are required to pass the 
entrance or matriculation examination of the College held in September 
(application to be made not later than the first Monday) ; or to have paseed 

matriculation of the University of Loudon in certain subjects. The 
courses of study cover a period of three years. Fees, £38 per Session, 
payable in advance. 

(b) Special or Partial Courses for a limited number of students whose 
knowledge and experience enable them to engage in Research work or to 
omit part of the regular Diploma courses, 

(c) Advanced Specialized Courses for post-graduate and other duly 

ualified students. These courses form a suitable fourth-year course 

‘ose who have taken a Diploma course. Fees for each course for the 
hy ag £22. The following will be conducted during the Session 

Railway Engineering, including Locomotive Machinery, Railway Organi- 
zation, Signalling, Electric Traction, Bridge Design, and Permanent Way. 


Structural Engineering, including Dock and Harbour Work, and 
structural steel work. 


Design and construction of Electrical Machinery. 


For Prospectus of the College, including full particulars of the Entrance 
Examination and Courses of Instruction, Scholarships. and Feos, apply to the 
Secretary, City and Guilds (Engineering) College, Exhibition-road, 5.W. 

By Order of the Delegacy. 


Pais UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
’ SESSION 1911-12. 
The Autumn term commences on Tuesday, October 3rd, 1911. 
Pre stuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on 
application tothe Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERING. 
SYECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH BOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCLENCE AND OF TRAINING 
WORK, 
SCHOUL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY 
MEDICINE, 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-: Post free, 1/4). : 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar, 





LAW, AND 


FOR SOCIAL 


_ 
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= 








AND EXPERIMENTAL 


\ ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Pp TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY Schools. 
Principal.—Miss ALICE WOODS, Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos. 





Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. Five Scholarships (from £10 to £30) offered to candidates witia 
a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1911. 





WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY. 


Warden.— Mrs. H. M. FELKIN, 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College, 
Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with degrees. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRINCIPAL, at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, Loudon, N.W. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Faculties :— 
SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
Special Schools of Languages. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
Schools of 
ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


The Session 1911-12 commences October 2nd, 1911. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, : 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to mect the require- 
ments of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 

Gradnates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions, and Scholarships will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 


WANAGE: To Children needing sea-air,a home is offered, 
yy where they can be sent without nurse or governess, and reecive tho 
utmost care, Boys and girls prepared for good schools. Pienty of out-door 
life. Highest references from the parents of former pupils. Apply Miss 
WISDOM, Porlock House, Ulwell Road, Swanage. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the Seeing Tosiies — 
ABTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
yy — Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 
Courses are open to men and women students alike. 
The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £05, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 

HOO L. 


‘(LAPHAM HIGH S 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,’’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “‘ Wéstbury,”’ 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs, POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
BECRETARY of the School. 
[ROOREORATED LICHFIELD CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The Right Rev. and Hon. The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 
The Michaelmas term begins Sept. 18th, 1911. 
Head Mistress: Miss D. M. V. Hodge, if.A. 
Classical Honour Moderations, St. Hugh's College, Oxford. 
Accommodation for day Pupils and Boarders. 
Fees moderate. Special terms for Clergymen’s Daughters if desired. 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon 
MORTIMER, The Close, Lichfield. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


psrnoRss HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALIN 


ING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music, Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. 
to 75gs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. 


RNOLD LODGE, LEAMINGTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE OF THE LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—MISS A. LOVEDAY. (Classical Tripos.) 
Preparation for the Universities. Thorough modern education. Domestic 
Science Department. Entire charge taken of girls whose parents are abroad. 























DUCA’ ‘IONAL HOME for JUNIORS.—Lady Principal, 
London school, removing to charming country near London, and having 
charge of some young children, can receive a few more of good social position. 
Number limited to eight. First-rate grounding, daily Swedish drill, own 
ardens and pets. Plenty of outdoor recreation. Languages—Russian system. 
Teens 25 xuineas per term inclusive; entire charge, £100 per annum, including 
clothes, Interview, London, till August. Address JUNIORS, Box No. 494, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 








FEW GIRLS (ages 14-16) OF GOOD SOCIAL 
position can be received in a High-class School, 18 miles from London, 
in very beautiful and healthy situation, 
Thorough education on most modern lines. 
Home life. Highest references. 
Write H. H., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-feld. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Dlustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils , pared for advanced Examinations and for Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


BeveRLeY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. NewSchool Buildings. Boarding House 
under personal supervision of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of wa and play- 
ing fields. For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 

g OUR TRUSS Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to healt? and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 


Rev. Cyril C. B Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the colonies, for the 
University. Sewing Exhibition. School re-opens September 2lst, Particu- 

















lars from the HEADMISTRES® 








a 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — : 
Spits ‘Council : The Bi ht Hon. LEWIS FRY, 1S—P esident of 
\~ wy! : Miss DINGW. = . 
£50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or a th gl re cNOLARsmie of 
of the Council. Conditions on application to the Secretary. Boards & Member 
2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNO} 2: 
House Scuo.arsuip: There will be an Examination on Septembe ry 
Scholarship of the annual value of £35, tenable for 3 years. Candidat st fora 
be under the age of 14 on September 2st, 1911. Applications to be m: oy “ 
Head Mistrone before Geptember th. Méxt Torn Vocinn on FRIDAY. tones 
er > e Head-Mis' i at the School 30 c 
19th, 20th, and 2ist. col from $ to 4.30 on Septembe 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAWMF ORD 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A, M KE . 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnasti 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Studen mie 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mist 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes 
appiication. - 


Ast Suey HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOop 
4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON : 
The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level in a beautiful distr: 

neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident Pupils tak 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBEES 


es 

CAzesrece. MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD — 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given 

Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made tw 

Fees moderate, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWEL 














modern lines. 
weekly boarders, 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLpD. 


Head Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next term begins on Tuesday, September 26th. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURNR&. 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond, (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fieldy 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Septem. 
ber 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large stag 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H., T, 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M,. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa. 
tion — ay Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. _ se» a 
MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 1911. 
S?; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTON E~—MISS 


ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brgndesbury. 


OUTHPORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Splendid Staff; Best Masters ; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
Successes in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken. Ideal situation on § Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tennis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Llustrated 
Prospectus. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds, Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS, 






































ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY= 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informs 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. _ 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. _ 
rao al 
op tee PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Enatitnte, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physic 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, at Ang English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hom, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETABY. 
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_—_—_——————— 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
= sols. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
—¥ 1 Gymnastics on the Swedish System, brichet, en Anatomy, Phy- 

et 


Sows a Hygiene Dancing, H Sem Lacrosse, Crick ennis, p ko. 








= pe rs — a oras di ily pupils. Bente and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Londo n, W.C. Estab. 1905. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
Ss read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty vy yous. 
“STAMMERING, iTS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post- free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 

Willesden Lane, Brondesb uury, N.W. 





RAL SC JHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of thelr training. Apply, DIRECTOR, ll Fiterey Square, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS _AND COLLEGES. 


(CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal-W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.1.M.M., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 





The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred sut jects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
t ward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of ¢ when! offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 


rveying, ete. 
: rs ll information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


)OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M. A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
Complete Hiigh School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds ; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list fi herding houses, on application to the 
Le: ud Mi uster, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


Next term begins on Sept« amt r 14th, For Scheme of Scholarships and 
Pr spectus apply to the SECRE tT ARY. 

7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, Sc HOL ARSHIP S. 
FX —vourtrEEN sc HOLAR SHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 20th-Dee. Ist. | Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sous 0 Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Enginecring, 3s, dc. Ne wly e a phen Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Rex ord. Officers’ ‘Trai ning Cx NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C, rie T. nie DOW ALL, M. A. 


QouTh LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 






kK Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. 2a M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS ‘GAINED at _ t farlbor« , Haileybury, Cheltenham, 





Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Laz , Tre nt, Weymouth, 


Dir NSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings, 
ont it y site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratories. 
ath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
fom nasium. University S« he larships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge » (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees. —Apply to Head Mav ter, L. C. BR. THRING, M. A. 
10U NTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 
Sound, Practical Educati 4 at moderate cost. Extensive buildings, 
i ‘ields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, par ag 
‘ Jl Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SII ith Power 
House, Euginee ring Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORN 2, M.A, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
Bities, NEXT TERM WIL L B EGIN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1011, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cc antab, 


oot ss SCHOOL. 
2) (Under the managen« ent of the Socicty of Friends.) 





A. ; full particulars about Scholarships and copies of Prospectus apply to 
‘HEAD MASTER, Boot Aeay = hool, York 


K ING’S SCHOC YL, BRUTON, -SOMERSRT. 
F An< udowed Public School. Preperation for Universities, Services, and 
Professional Exhibitions. Separate Junior School for kk ys under 12. 
Scholars! ships and Leaving Exhibitions. .< xt Term begins Se it ember 20th. 

- E. NORTON, M.A,, | Head Master. 


TESTES E SC HZ OOCL. 


Prep, for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; [ng i yeep. for 
&enior School « ind for Navy.- Apply HEAD-MASTER, School How 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Unive rsities, “Navy, 

4 Arwy, Metteal, ont other careers. Classic: al and Modern sides; 

*. rate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
ley g¢ Scholarships to Universities and Ho spi tals. The new Physical | 
Biological Laborator nd the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, ire now open.—Apy! y, The BURS SAR. 


| IF FICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 

Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 
"ts ~ r — particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 


Norfo 


















rp E REV. P. zB. R AYNOR, late Headmaster “of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, ete, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
Pe VATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
- , East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 13 preferred, Beautiful country, 
braci ‘ing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 


fields ; swimming-bath, laboratorics, &e. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head- Mater, Cc. I. EVANS, M.A., at the Seb pool, 


o—|] PSWICH SCHOOL | 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 


Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
_ Next‘ Term commences Saturday " September 23rd. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOW ERS, 
A. E.GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
as eciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schvols, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Pablic School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scho! arship 
Winners. V iews of house and grounds and terms on applicatio u. 


ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDG 





New boys arrive for Autumn Term September 19th ; others 20th. 
For particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursar, 


PFASTBOURNE COLLEG ¥K. 

‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A -, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Envineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sehi ol, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, } 
tious for Sous of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN ‘MAY Sru, 





LANDOVERY COLLEG 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOL E HU GHES, _M.~. A. 


-| Bost COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 
Head-Master, H. 8. LAWSON, M. A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOV ERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


NOURTENAY HOU SE, KELLY COLL EGE, - PAVI- 

J S8TOCK.—Hoealthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Aprly, W. LINNELL, M.A., Oxon, 


ETCHWORTH SC HOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
4 aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
ou modern lines from 6 yrs. upwar , preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well’ tanght. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A.,, Oxon. 


QUTTOS VALENCE S8C HOOL, KENT, Offers a first- 
grade public school education to Sons of professional men, Two new 
boarding houses and a large block to be come stely equipped for literary, 
classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, and will be opened 
on the 2ist July, by the Archt og of Canterbury. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Mast« 


ILL CREST, SWANAG E.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools ws) Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A , B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborouch and Oriel, Oxford.) 
JUGB Y SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 
W& tionerships - Day Boys are awarded at the Ent — Examinations 
held every term. Major Fou ndat nerships give free tuition ; Min v Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, "Parti culars from 
Secretary. 
|} ACKWAKD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languag Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 
K EN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
cv HYTUE.- Ge neral School Education combired with Agric. and Hort. 
ibjects. Training for ve ng, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backw: urd and del e boys. Sons of gentlemen, Sto 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to dour students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab. , and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S8., F.B.G.8. 
“GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
P Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ReoraL way Cs 


Prospectuses and particulars of 5 of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 

"1 R' »YAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 
HOesfte art co URS E S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 























AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SEC RETARY. ‘ 
} YHEINGAU SCHOOL, Biebric h (Rhein), Ww iesbaden.— _- 


Principal: Dr. C. GRIMM. German-English School for Boys, com- 
prising edue ation. of both German and English Public Schools, Preparation 
for University. Next Term begins September 2!st. Dr. C. Grimm in London 
from September Ist to September 20th. Address: 15 Brunswick Square, w.c, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressms aking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
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HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


. WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
kK) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
wos Hils, Pros and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

llus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
, M. was (Cantab.), Bés L’ Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
J DUCATION. 


‘4 ‘Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBLTAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishinents. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
~ — sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
‘ees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personaily inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “‘THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, i 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd., 
Poca: (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GerRaRp, 


\CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in in "ENGLAND ) and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. “UNIVERSITY. SCILOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


‘ORKERS AND WORK. —Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their futuro careers are invited to join the ab vw» Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membe rship.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 M: uyfair, 


m0 =INVAL LIDS. — ‘— REGI ISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated —-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, ., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Te viagengete Address: * Triform, London.’ Mn, ened Be, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, ‘HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident phy sician co. D.) 























- SHIPPING AND PLEASURE “TouRS. 


R.M.S,_ DUNOTTAR CASTL 
Ors 188s.—COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), TRAVEMUNDE (for Lubeck, 


Hamburg), ete. July 29th. 
£9 19s. 64.—SPECIAL CRUISE TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
August 19th 
“ THE CRU ISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gs urdens, London, N.W. 


f1SS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 
and GENTLEWOMEN). Aucust 18th, Three Weeks in BERNESE 
OBERLAND. Sept. 22nd, by DANUBE to BUDAPEST, CONSTANTI- 








NOPLE, &. Nov., ALGERIA, TUNISIA. Incl. terms. Small parties, 
Refs. and Prozs., » Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Hasle mere," Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. Ww. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., give 


J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 





Papers, &c., invited, Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard. 

( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 

Ipswich, Established 1855, Bankers: Cap ital and Counties, 

( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 


manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNIN 
forwarded ly post, value per return, or offer made.—C 
Street, London, Est, 100 ye ars, 


pe BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licens Inns. Ask for List 
TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899, 


aud Report. 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CH AMBERS, _ WESTMINSTER. _ 


} OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
g AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
Lecins end of Sextember. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES. 61 South Molton Street, W, 


G, instead of to sewey owed buyers. If 
ief Offices, 63 Oxford 














tli. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE 
sours EE PRS NOAM fried uae STS 
NT. 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, we. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


— 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS aud othe 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, =. 
en = and equip ae the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from eo ; ially 
- — M a and p Se wwe peming and Garden ey. 
i awn Tennii ricke w _ : 
2 Exchange Street East . Liverpool.” Is, pply W. GRISE WOOD, 


({OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied > 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed b “f 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, if 

Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, RE 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth “> aed per packet, 








—HOWARTH ¢ & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield. — 





——“—=s 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DIC KINSON, 1 L Sackville Gardens, Ilford, _ Essex, 


APPEALS. Py 


ss NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THR 
PARALYSED AND > ae 
(Atpany Memorta 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.c, 
Patron: H.M. Tur Krivxe, 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked tg 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
_ Treasurer : THE Earn or Harrow BY. Secret: wy: Goprrey H. Hamirros, 
— = | 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OCF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

a 


2 «. 4d. & 
Hon. Vice-Presidents o 2032 00 | Members ons on wow 110 
ms oY PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ovo 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members t 0 and Journal ... 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force ‘is b ue 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


BIRD, Secretary. 








Colonel W. J. B. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, s.w. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANTA. 
YACHTING CRUISE DE LUXE. 
By B.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH 
August 19 to oe and Christiania (17 days) 
FROM £1 A DAY. 
For further particulars suety fer Illustrated Booklet. B.N. 


R. M.S P. ROYAL MAIL 
J s 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


You may become your own Houseowner 
WHY PAY RENT ? coomten a IDEAL "LIFE ASSURANCE 
HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, 

“HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN — a WAY,” wil 

be sent post free. 

Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


—== = ——=—=——saas 














Booklet, 


* SPECTATOR.” 





THE 





CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 8d. 


w.c. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


t WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 


perfect” Player’s Navy Mixtur 
33 $3 is made. 33 $3 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


id. 


MILD and d. 1 
2 per oz. 


MEDIUM © per oz. 





It is the little things that tell in the construction of a car, 
and the freedom from mishaps enjoyed by those who drive an 


Argyll 
Flying Fifteen 


proves how great has been the care bestowed upon those little 
details which count so much towards reliability and durability. 

The Argyll “ Flying Fifteen” carries the Argyll reputation 
for high-class quality and workmanship; it possesses all the 
refined features which have made the name of ARGYLL 
world-famous. 

Write for llustrated Catalogue 22. 

Head Office and Works, ALexanpria, N.B, 
92, 94 Mitchell Street. 


ARGYLLS LTD., 
Glasgow Showrooms ... eco eee eee 


London a “ee = met a 6 Great Marlborough Street, W 
Ediuburgh ,, oe vee ese 16 Shandwick Place. 
London Repair W oaks. eco eee ose 14 Guilford Street, W.C. 








For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Dict is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms au ideal food for general use. 

repared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
 Allenb *” DIE 

enburys T 

ALLEN & _HANBURYS | Utd., Lombard Street, Ec. 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us, We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


The 


ALL EN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 


108 London Street, Norwich 


HAVE YOUR Own BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
Motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, Loudon, * 





“A KEY TO LIFE’S MYSTERY; 
or, Man in Two Moods.,” 
By W. B. NORRIS, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshal! & Co.), 7s. 6d. net. 


The Editor of *‘ The Spectator” (Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey) contributes the following 
Introduction to the Third Edition (July 10th, 1911) :— 


“TI note the publication of the third edition of ‘A Key to Life’s Mystery’ 
with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 

Mr. Norris has brought together a really wonderful collection of striking 
_oseagen, _ om authors old and new, on the greatest and most essential 
things in life 

The main object of his book is to force people to realise that man is his own 
star, and that his responsibility for his acts can never be shuffled off by any 
plea’ of fatalism or external influence. I can quite conceive the book having 
a very real effect on the conduct of life in the case of men tempted by the 
cheap sophistries of the day. 

In days when he reditary tendencies are so often given as the excuse for 
want of self control and self direction, and all the evils that come from this 
want, men need to be fortified by the noble and convincing things quoted ia 
Mr, Norris's book, 


Now Ready. No. 11. AUGUST, 1911. 6d. net. 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS 
To.sroy wits nis Scuoo. CHILpRey. 
toe | SYMBOL. By Maupr Ferrron 


ALix 





Frontispiece: 
EDITORIAL. ‘The Heir.” 
THE EAST IN GOLD. By Wuu1u™ Kixa. 
H. Davies. | JOHN O’'DREAMS, 
A SOLDIER'S WIFE. By Fépra. | 
A Russian Peasant Boy. 
THE PINE. By Mavu»vr Gorprixe. 
THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER, 3y Rev. A. H. 
BavrrsTock, 
THE ISLAND CELL, 
Ruys. 


By Lapy 


EGERTON. 

A FTE IN THE ASSEN SS, Ry 
Heiew Zimue 

THE STAG ON “THE WALL. 

| Perer RoseeGer. 

| MYRO'S PETS. By Countess Man- 
TINENGO-CESARESCO. 

By Grack |RIP VAN WINKLE OF OLD 

I JAPAN. By F. Haptaxp Davis. 


13 Clifford's Inn, Ec, 


by 


London : A. C. F IF IELD, 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE (New Part.) 


THE ALPINE GUIDE Vol. II.: 
The Central Alps. 

(Including those Alpine portions of Switzerland, 
Italy, and Austria, which lie 8. and KE. of the Rhone 
and Rhine, 8. of the Arlberg, and W. of the Adige.) 

By the late JOHN BALL, F.R.S., &., President of the 

Alpine Club. 
reconstructed and revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, under the General Editorship of Gkorcz Broxn, Rector of 
Melton, Suffolk. 
7s. 6d, net. 


Part IT.: 


A New Edition, 


Crown 8vo. (Inland postage 5d.) 


With 10 Maps. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Lendon, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


Valued for Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Seegmagne Address: Bookmen, London. 


on View; 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


] OOKS.—Folkard’s§& ailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Wright's 


J Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, ill 

by Pogany, 42s., for 21s.; Penberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
lts., for 4s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1911, 30s.; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, a. id. ; 
Fraser's Magazin %s 1866 to 182, 34 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 5s.; Geo, Eliot's 
Works, 21 vols., 52s. €d., for 35s.; Har: nsworth’ 8 World’s Great Books, 5 vo!ls., 
25s.; Children’s Eneye “lopaedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the ° 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send als fo or Catalovi 

I have always 100,000 _ ains er hand, If you want a book and have fail d 
to find it elsewhere, tr am the most expert Bookfinder extant,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


A UTOG >R APH 
ma Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Pub, “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s, 2d. a year. Sample copies 


SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 


LE 7 T ERS 

Send for Price List. 
New York, U.S.A. 
free. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 

London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

jH. BRISTOW WALLEN 


The 


Joint Secretaries 





(HENRY G. COPELAND 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LON Vice-Prestpext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuainman—The DEAN of C ANTERBURY: Derpury-CuarrmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
SeckEtaky—W. N, NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp ManaGer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA 








This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4.559,951. Income, £474,340. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LOW PREMIUMS.—LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. Ail With-Profit Assurances in force on 1st June 














large sums are saved fur the benefit of Meimbers. 


will share in the Distribution. 
NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


Assurances can be etlected by direct communication with the Office, 


2and 3 ‘Tue Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S.W. 













DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


conustipate. 


“THIS [S GENUINE CCOCOA,”— 
Be swre and give your patients SCHWEITZER’S 
COCUOA'IINA,”—siz ANDREW CLARK, 
Oj Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Celonies, 


Tancet. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
oe o : o 
will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious. 
“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUURITIVE LEVERAGE.”’—Guardian, 
is. 6d. 


Of Chemists, Slores, &e. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


In Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 
A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY fov persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at 1s. each. 


O; Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Heme, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


THE “UNION ‘BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

= up Cc ap! _ a RT £1,500,000 
Reserve vd £1, 240,000 
Reserved Li ability of P roprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Austrai.an States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOsIis are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 












THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Hodvertisements. 


Ovtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guineas, 









Page ... ance 2 0 
Half- Page ze (Column)... 660 
Quarter- Page (Half-C« ‘lumn) 330 
Narrow Column (Third of Pas s°) 440 
Half Narrow Column aan an 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 
Column (two-thirds width of 
(Renee Re . 880 
ComPANIEs, 
Outside Page ...... sean £1616 0 
anne 4140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
sroad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch. 

Displaycd Advertisementsaccording to space. 


Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 


dom 


Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
. &l 86...0143...072 
Including postage to any 

of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 

many, India, China, 

Japan, &e.  .., eo 


21126...0163...086 


1 Weturnetos Srreet, Stranp, Lonpox, 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THe OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Supscription News Company, 47 Dey 


Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LiBRary, 


224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue Haroip 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
and Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Depor, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Evrror, but 
io the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


MEDOGW. . 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excell 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cq 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases andbeet 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us th 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in A 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, Loren, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester : : 26 Market Street. 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
“All round it may be stated the ip. 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent,” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra See, 
7 2/= PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
5Q/= Per vozen sorties. 


Per 
Bots. fie 
14/6 ga 


17/6 9 

























Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &W 
























































FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COIN TREAYU Triple sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 





THE 
CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. 
(Conference No.), Price 64. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION "AND THE START 
IN LIFE. By Mrs. Ever 
THE WORK OF ANTI- TUBERCULOSIS DIS- 
PENSARIES. By Dr. ILIP. 
THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL, HEALTH ASSOCI- 
ATION IN IRELAND. By Mrs. Finuayr. 
FRIENOLY VISITING AND PERSONAL 
SERVICE. By Miss Pixe 
___ LONGMANS, GRE EN & co. LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DO WN STAIRS. 
By Miss THAcKERArY. 

‘The COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to se~d the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post -free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. - 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the ee iation should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and co..1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1551), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest "possible 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Cauatootaver, &c., on application. 


"NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Kacharis. By tho lato Rev. SIDNEY 
ENDLE. With an Introduction by J. D. ANDERSON, LC.S. 
(Retired.) With Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


A History of Eton College (1440-1910). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B, Fourth Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. With Seven 
new Photogravure Plates by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, in 
addition to the original Ilustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 
2ls. net. 

1911 Issue Now Ready. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Quakers in the American 
Colonies. By Prof. RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., 
assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Se., and AMELIA M 


GUMMERE, 8vo. 12s. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS.’ 
Members of the Family. tales of 
the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, Author 


of “The Virginian,” &c. Illustrated. 


Nina. 


The Sovereign Power. 
LUTHER, Illustrated. 


The Legacy. 


“Nathan Burke,” &e. 


A Big Horse to Ride. 


Author of “Other People’s Houses.” 


By ROSALINE MASSON. 


By MARK LEE 
By MARY S. WATTS, Author of 


By E. B. DEWING, 


Charterhouse Sermons. By GERALD 
RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Church Universal. a Restate- 
ment of Christianity in Terms of Modern 
Thought. By Rev. J. J. LANIER, B.D. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 
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